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PREFACE. 


My publisher writes to say that he, and he 
thinks Others too, would like to know how 
I ever c&ne to write such a book as this! 

J 

It r~?,ie rbout in this way. Some two 
years ago, I was about to leave England for 
a considerable time, and a few days before 
starting, I went to stay in a country house, 
full of ihds and lassies, to say good-bye. 
One evening, v^hile* sitting over the study 
fire, the sttbjefct of rat-batching came uj\ 
and, as the aged are somewhagwont to do, 
I babbled on about past days and various 
rat-catching experiences, till one of the boys 
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r exclaimed, I say, what sport it would '«tfe ii 

It, 

they would only t^ach rat-catching at^ school ! 
\ybuldn’t 1 just work hard {hen, that’s all ! ”* 

The stories came to an *end jit bed-time?,^ 
and I was then jessed by my* hearers to 
write from foreign lands some more of my c 
jold reminiscences, c and I readily ^ave 4 
promise to do so. In this way most of th§ 
following stores were written ; and in writing 
them, I endeavoured to carry out the idea 
that they were exercises to bemused in 

r- 

schools. 

I don’t anticipate that head-masters will 
very generally adopt the book in their 
schools ; but I hope it may, in 0 some few 
instances, give boys a taste for a wholesome 
country pastime. 

The characters c and incidents -=&re rough, 
very rdugh.^pen and ink sketches of c real 
people and scenes, and theddpgs are all dear 
friends of past days. 
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r ' v 
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.INTRODUCTION. 

ADDRESSED to au. ^qhoolboys. 


Ever since I was boy, and ah ! long, long 
before that, I fancy, the one great anxiety of 
parents* of the upper and middle classes 
blessed vJith large families has been, “ What 

3 

are we to do with our boys ? ” and the cry 
goes on tncreasing, being intensified by the 
depreciation in the value of land, and by our 
distant' colonies getting a little overstocked 
with y«\mg gentlemen, who have been 
banished to them tjy thousands, to struggle 
and strive sink or swim, as fate* wills it. 
At home, all professions are full and every- 
thing has been tsied ; and, go where you will, 
even the children of the noble may be found 
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jvresfljng w$th those of the fiddle and wak- 
ing classes for every piece of bread that falls 
in ^ the gutter. Nothing is c infra dig. that 
brings in a shilling, and all 0 has been and is? 
being tried. The sons of the greit are to be 
found shoulder to shoulder with “Tommy 
Atkins,” up behind e a hansorrt cab, keeping' 
shops, selling wines, horses, cigars, coals, and 
generally endeavouring feebly to shoulder 
the son of the working man out <of the 
race over the ropes. Fortunatel/. Heaven 

O 

tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and I 
believe it c has done so now. I believe kind 
Dame Nature during the last sufnmer has" 
stepped in and opened out an Honourable 
path for many gentlemen’s sons, thab I think 
will be their salvation, and at all events, if it 
does not make therp all rich, will, if they only 
follow itp make them most useful members of 
society and keep them out. of mischief and 
out of their mammas’ snug drawing-rocihs. 
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I'lfeve followed ( the path mysejf, apd? after 
fifty years’ tfamp down itj have been forced ' 
to abapdpn it oying to gout and theumati|m. 
*1 have jot piclced up a big fortune at it, or 
becomes celebrated, except quite locally; but 
I have had a good time and* helped the 
wcyl^in geheral, and am content with my 
pa$t life. 

I was the son of a worth/ country parson, 
who ift my youth proposed to me in turn to 
become a judge, a bishop, a general, a Glad- 
stone, a Nelson, a Sir James Paget, and a 

rilhaliStic curate ; but when talking to me on 

# • 

the subject the good old man always said, 

“ Mincl, my koy, though I propose these 
various*positions for you, yet, if you have any 
decided preference yourself, I will not thwart 

• * 9 

you, I will not fly in the/ace of nature.” 

. For some time I thought £ should rather 
like to be a bishop, and to this day I think 
1 Should have made a good one; but thi 
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•voice #po!#e at last, and| my destiny «was 
settled. 


•With thl modest capital *of five shillings 
given me by my father, and mongrel 
terrier, given me b^r & poacher who lfad to go 


into retirefnent for killing a pheasant and 
half killing a keeper I began* my* c^reef as 


a — but I had better give <you one of my pro- 


fessional cards . 0 Here it is — 


c Bob Joy, 

rat-catCher 

To H.RH. The Prince ofWaks , 

The Nobility and Gentry , 

U ; 

r • e 

O <::** 

I had & straggle at first. Rats, full-grown 

o 

ones, only fetched twopenoe each, and the 
system adopted by farmers of letting tftfeir 
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rMrkilling, for, s^y, three pound§ a year for 
a, farpi of ^.00 acres, a^nost broke me ; 
but l sjtuck tp my profession,* and do^iol 
regret leaving clone so. 

In t 4 iose days, and^c^ring all my active 
life, I have had to work to live, ft wing to the 
cqpstanfr scarcity of rat£ ; but if I managed Jo 
make a living th^p, what might not be done 
now, when Nature has sent the rat to our 
home&teads by thousands, and farmers and 
others are being, eaten off the face of the 
earth by them? 

*WRy! my dear young friends, your fortune 
stares you in the face, and you have only to 
stretch out your hand and grasp it — no! I 
have made a mistake : you have a little more 
to do — you have, fiist, to learn your profession, 

% 9 9 

which ishjio easy matter ; and to enable you 
to do this, I intend writing tho following 
book for the *se of schools (which I here- 
vftth dedicate to the Head Masters of Eton % 
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*Harro% Westminster, Rugjby, and all o$hfer 
schools) ; but in placing this Cook cyi your 
school-desk,* allow me to sfiy that it, is no 
good having it there through the long school 5 
hours unless you open it, read it, and deeply c 
ponder over it ; and more, my dear boys, let 
qie pray that you will take it hdine with ypu,° 
and, casting aside your psual holiday task, 
study it well, acid, as far as possible, actively 
put in practice what I am going to firy and 
teach you. Some fathers may wish their 
sons to enter on a more humble course of 
life, but this I rather doubt. However, 'shotlld 
they do so, it will be only so much the better 

<v , A 

for those who take it up : there will be more 
room for them. Most mothers, I fear, will 
object to it on the ground that rats ancl 
ferrets don’t smell ijice ; but this Ejection is 
not reasonable, They might as well say that 
the whiff of a fox on a soft December mom- 
. ing as you ride to covert is not delicious 
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•Rjfespect your 'grants, respective* their 
prejudices ; gSntly point out to your father 
'that yqu are amtytious and wish fdr a carder 
which # ‘ you can distinguish yourself, 
ftbove <dl, respect youi^ pother, and show 
your respect by not taking ferrets or dead 
rats.in jrour pockets intp her drawing-room,# 
and 4 by washing your hands a little between 
fondling them and cuddling* her. But to 
finish this sermon, let me point out that 
though in this # great profession you will be 
everlastingly mixed up with dogs of all sorts, 

alwifys fcfake them come to you, and never go 

• • 

to them. 

One Tast'worS. If in the following pages 
,you come'across a bit of grammar or spelling 
calculated to make * Head Master sit up, 
excuse it,.agd remember that I have been a 
rat-catcher all my life, and as a glass’ we are 
not quite Ai at book learning. 





STUDIES IN RAT .CATCHING FOR 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

In the following elementary treatise for the, 
use of jpublic schools,* I propose following 
exactly the same plan as my paKon (a good 
fellow hot |fraid of a ferret or a rat) does 
with his sermons — that Is, divide it into 
different heads, and then jumble up att the 
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neacss witn the body, till it becomes as 
difficult <to folfow as a rat’« hole in a soft 
bank ; and, to bq^in with, I am going to talk 
Jfbout ferrets, for without them rat-catching 
ArOh’t pa^. 

Where ferrets first came from *1 am not 
sure* bi|t somewhere I have read that they* 
werq imported from »Morocco, and that they 
are not natives of Great Britain any more 
than the ordinary rat is. If they were im- 
ported, then thpt importer ranks in my mind 
with, but before, Christopher Columbus and 
all ifich*t?avellers. Anyhow it is quite clear 
that nowhere in Great Britain are there wild 
ferrets, 'for they are as distinct from the 
t stoat, the mouse-hunter, the pole-cat, etc., as 
I am from a Red Indiaq ; and yet all belong 
tojhe sam^family, so muoh so that I have 
known of a marriage taking pfttce between 
the ferret and poltf-cat, the offspring of which 
havfi*again married ferrets and in their turn 
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have tnulftiplied and increased, which? is a 
proof that they .are not mules, for »the chil- 
dren of iftules, either in birds or. beasts, do 
not have young Ones. 

There are twg^istinct colours iif ferrets— 

one is a "rich dark brown and tan, and thie 

* • 

other white with pinjc eyes ; and in my Opinion 

one is just as good as e the other for yrork, 

though by preference I always keep the 

white ferret, as it is sooner seen if It comes 

out of a hole and works* away down a fence 

or ditch bottom. I have never known a 

♦ 

C * t ‘ - 

dark-coloured ferret coming among a litter 

■ <= o ■ o 

of white ones or a white among th^ dark ; 
but there is a cross between the two which 
produces a grizzly bgast, generally bigger 
than ta mother, which 1 have for many years 
avoided, though cit is much thought of,.in 
some pkrts $f the Midlands. I fancy' (though 
■ ( -J[ may be wrong) that the 1 cross is a dull slow 
ferret, wanting in dash and courage, and not. 
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. so friendly and affectionate’ as ttie others, •. 
aqd thfer^fore apt to stick with just its nose 
out of 'a hole so that you can’t pick* it up, oj 
eke it will “ lay up^” and give a lot of trouble 
-’digging it^ut. 

For rat-catching the female* ferret should 

always be used,*as it is pot half the size of 

• | • 

the male, and can jtherefore follow a rat 
faster and better in narrow hol^ ; in fact, an 
ordinary* female ferret should be able to 
follow a full-grown r^t anywhere. The male 
ferret should be kept entirely for rabbiting, as 
he has ndt to follow down small hfeles, and 
' beiifg stronger than the female can stand the 
rough knocking ‘about he often gets from 
a rabbit better than his wife can. 

ITi buying a ferret /or work, get one from 
nine tQ fift^pn months old, as young ferrets 1 
find usually have more courage and dash 
than an old one. «They have not been so 
ofteikapunished and ther^ggg^d&yqpfc- think 

Sri Basapti Baflav 5 b* 

Ml*— P* "* f 5 b.-d»**«l>* p 
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disd’etion^fhe better part bf valour, bfow 
ever this will not be found to^>e an invariable 
mle. I have known old ferrets that would 

w . 9 0 • 

have faced a lion and seerrffed to care nothing 
about being badly^bitten ; wheleas I have 
known a young ferret turn out good-for- 
nothing from having one sharp nip from* a 
rat Such beasts had bgtter be parted with, 

o 

fora bad, slowfc or cowardly ferret is vexation 
of spirit and not profitable. 0 

If I am buying brow.n ferrets 0 1 always 

© 

pick the darkest, as I fancy they have most 
dash. This may be only fancy, 8i° it" may 
be the original ferret was white and that °the 
brown is the cross between It aifd the pole- 
cat, and that therefore the darker the ferret, 

P ' 

the more like it is in teqiper as well as colbur 
to its big, strong, wild ancestor. w4 $.nyhow I 
buy the; dark ones. 

> o 

If I am buying female cferrets, I like big 
long ones, as a small ferret has not weight 


CH» K] Choosing Ferrets'. \ t 
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enough to tackle *4 lllg rat, and* therefore 
often gets desperately punished. I like to 
see the ferrets in a tub, end up, locking wel^ 
nourished and string; and directly I touch 
the tub I l$tj to see them^ dash out of their 
bidden beds in the straw ancfrhsh to spring 
up* the sides like a lot qf furies. When I 
put my tfand in to taj^e one, I prefer not to 
be bitten ; but yet I have often known a 
ferret turn out very well that has begun by 
making its* teeth meet through my finger. 
When I have the ferret in hand, I first look 
at its«<ail ttnd then at its feet, and fif these 
afe Clean it will *do. If, on the other hand, I 
find a tftki appearance about the hairs of its 
tail and a J^ack-looking dust at the roots, the 
ferret goes back int9 the tub; or if the 
underside the feet are black and thfc claws 
encrusted with dirt, I will have nothing lo say 
to it, as it has the mange and will be trouble- 
some«{p c fc Uf e. All this done, I put the ferret 
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on th*e ground and k^ej> (ricking it up>°an°d 
letting it go ; if when I do this it sets up the 

hairs of its tail, arches its back and hisses at 

% . $ 0 • 
me, I may buy it; but I ‘know, if I do, M 

shall have to handle it much to’gejt it tame, 0 

If, on the othdr Tiand, when I play with it the 

ferret begins to dapce sidevteys and play, 0 1 

pay down my money aqd take it at once, for 

o 

I have nevereknown a playful ferret to prove 
a bad one. 8 

If when you get the .ferret it fs wild and 
savage, it should be constantly handled till 
it is quite tamed before it is us&fc c Little 
brothers and sisters will be Toured usefifl It 
this. Give them the ferret tb play wifti in an 
empty or nearly empty barn or shed where it 
cannot escape. Put ipto the shed with them 
some long drain pipes, and tell thpjn to ferret 
rats out of jhem. The chances are they will 
put the ferret through them and pick it up so. 
often, that it will learn there is nothing to 
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Hutches . , 


fear cii it cumefe ou^ of a real rat’s ^61e, 
and will ^ver aftSr “ come to^hand ” readily. 
You had better not be in the way when the^ 
children return to \heir mother or nurse. I 
liave had®*c8sagreeable moments on such 
'occasions. 

having got alf your ferrets, the next ques- 

tion is how to keep th§m. I have tried scores 

of different houses for them, i have kept 

them in St big roomy shed, in tubs, in boxes, 

and in pits ’in the grqund ; but now I always 

use a box with three compartments. The 

left-hafld ^compartment should be the Smallest 

and ^filled with wheat-straw well packed in, 

with a ^raall’ rourfd hole a little way up the 

* 

division, for the ferrets to use as a door. 
TheP middle compartnjent should be empty 
and jiave -the floor and front made of wire 
netting, to allow light, ventilation* and ‘drain- 
age. The third compartment should be 
entered frpm the middle one by a hole in the 
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divt^on, J)ut should Have* a strong tipi *t ray 
fitting over the floor of it covered yith sand, 
which can be drawn out and cleaned: the 

w « Q g ' 

front of this compartment, too, should i)e 
wire netting. The sand tray should be 
removed and f" cleaned every day, even 
Sundays. The hguse shoufd stand on legs 
about a foot high. „ Each compartment 

' e 

should havep a separate lid, and the little 
entrance holes through the divisions should 
have a slide to shut them, so that any one 
division can be opened without all the ferrets 
rushing ‘out. The bed should be' cnhnged 
once a week. Such a box as 1 have sKown 


is large enough for ten- ferrets.* 6 For a 

c 

mother with a family a much smaller box will 

0 ^ 

suffice, but it should £e made on the &me 

% c 

plan. For bedding use only askeai-straw. 
Either barley-straw or hay will give ferrets 
mange in a few days. 


After housing the ferrets, they will require 
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feeding. I have* ^Iways given njy tqrtets 
bread and milk once or twicg a week, which 
Wjls placed, in flat tins in the middle com* 
.partment ; byt care should be taken to clean 
oftt the tkfis*each time, as any old sour milk 
in them will turn the fresh milk and make 

the ferrets ill. The natufial food of ferrets is 

* • 

flesh — the flesh of small animals — and there- 

# 

fore it should be the chief food given. Small 
birds, rafts and mice are to them dainty 
morsels, but the ferrets will be sure to drag 
these into their beds to eat and will leave 

mr * 

the skinS untouched ; these should be re- 
moved each day. When my ferrets are not 
in regular kork* they are fed just before 
sunset ; if.they are fed in the morning tfiey 
are *ho good formwork, aU day, and one can 
never teU*^except on Sundays) that one of the 
dogs jnay not find a rat that wgnts killing. 
The day before real work, I give the ferrets 
bread ^nd milk in the morning, and nothing 
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on“l*he day they go out; until their tffcrk is 
over. This m^kes them keen. Remember 
derrets work hard in a bi^ day’s D ranting, a^ld 
therefore should be well nourished and strong 

a ferret that is not # will not have the courage 

- • <r"' 

to face a rat. 

0 

I have listened <t> all sorts of theories from 
old hands about feeding ferrets, but o have 
followed the* advice of few. For instance, I 
have been told that if you give flesfi, such as 
rats and birds, to a ferret r that* has young 
ones, it will drag it into the straw ^among the 
little oifes, who will get the blood bn them, 
and then the mother will eat therfl by mistake. 
All I can say is, I have reared* huhclreds of 

o 

young ferrets and have always* <given thp 
mothers flesh. It is true that ferrets wilf eat 
their young, and c the way to briri^ thfs about 
is to disturb the babies in the nest. If you 
leave them quite alone till°they begin to creep 
about I believe there is no danger. 



, 

Thfcn many old l^t-catchers never giv<? a 
ferret* a sat with its tail on, as they believe 
the # re is # pqjson in it. I remember one olci 
fellow saying *to nie as he cut off the tail 
before putting the rat into the ferretg’ box, 

“ Bar the tail— alius bars thfc tail — there’s 

• • 

wenom in the tail.” There may be “ wenom ” 
in it ; but, if there is, ij won’t hurt the ferrets, 
for they never eat it or the skin. 

If feri^ts are properly cared for they are 
rarely ill, and the only trouble I have ever 
had is with mange, which, as I have said 
before^Hacks the tail and feet. Most rat- 
catchers kefcp a bottle of spirits of tar, with 
which they dress the affected parts. It cures 
the mange; but, by the way the poor little 
beasts hop about afterjbeing dressed, I fear it 
stings dreadfully „ I have^ always us§d sul- 
phur .and 19rd, and after rubbing »it well in a 
few tiipes I have always found it worked a 
cure. •• The objection to sulphur and lard 
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isifhat it °does not hurt^ for 1 have noticed 
that sort of man generally prefer? using a 
G remedy that hurts a lot — that i$ where the 
patient is not himself, but *m animal. 0 
No^ big day’s ratting evef takes place 
without a ferret getting badly bitten. When 
this is so, the ferret should never be used 
again until it is' quite well. It should be 
sent home and put in a quiet box, apart from 
the others, and the bites gently 0 touched 

with a little sweet oil from time to tiine ; or, 

0 

if it festers much, it should be sponged with 
warm water. 

I have often had ferrets die of their 


wounds, and these have usually btien the 

best I had. Again, with wounds the old 

0 0 © 

rat-catcher uses the tar-bottle, chiefly, I think, 
because it hurts >the ferret, and therefore 

0 # t 

must have I* a ppwer of wirtue.” 

Before going further I cshould poin$ out to 
all students of this ennobling profession that 
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tfie very first thirty they havei^earn is»Jo 
pick up a.ferret. Don't grab it by its tail, or 
hold it by its head as you would a giad bull-, 
dogt; but take* holh of it lightly round the 
shoulders, widi its front legs falling gracefully 
out below from between your fflflgers. Then 
when you go to the box for your ferrets, and 
they confe clamberingjup the side like a pack 
of hungry wolves, put your hand straight in 
among them without a glove, and pick up 
which one* you require. Don't hesitate a 
momen t. D on't dangle your hand over 
their heads till you can make a djtsh and 
cStcl\ one. *Thfe ferrets will only think your 
hand is^tbeii* supper coming and will grab it, 

with no ilk intent ; but if you put it dofrn 

• • 

steadily and slowly, # they will soon learn 
you only* H'O’ so to take them out, arid your 
hand wjll become as welcome £0 them as 
flowers in spring. * 

Tru$, at first, with strange ferrets you may 
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b^ bitten* but it is not a^ery serious thing if 
you are* as ferrets’ bites are never venomous, 
5 as the tjjtes of rats often are. 1^ have in my 
time been bitten by fenfets jnany dozens of 
times and have never suffered «ir\y ill effects. 
There, I thiiifc that is enough for your first 
lesson, so I wilUsend it off at once and get it 
printed for you. 



( 2 3 ) 


CHAPTER II. 

The first chaptoj of this lesson-book* has 
gone to the printer, so I dftn’t quite krtow 
what I said in it, but L think we had finished 
the home-life of the ferret and were just 
taking it <5ut of its box. Different professors 
have different opinions as to what is next to 
be donejtvijJi it. Many (and they are good 
men too)* think you should put it into a box 
’atSoul eighteen inches long, ten inches high, 

and ten Vide * the*box to be divided into two 

• 

compartments, with a yd to each, and with 

leather loops to tlfese Jids through which to 

thrust tT* pointed spade so to carry it on 

your shoulder. I have tried this fclan, but I 

have never quite liked it. I have found that 

after *a Jheavy day’s work the box was apt to 

a 
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heavy and feel as.jf it were a grand- 
father’s clock hanging on your back. Then 
f the ratting spade was engaged instead e of 
being free to mump a At on the head 4n a 
hurry, or point out a likely hole to the dogs. 
When a ferret was wanjted, all the others 
would dash out c and have to be hunted about 

G ° 

to be re-caught. Now and then the lids 
came open and let all out ; and now and then 
I let the box slip off the spade hnd fall to 
the ground, and then I felt sorry for the 
ferrets inside it ! No, I have always carried 
my feri ets in a good strong canvas "bag, with 
a little clean straw at the bottom, and a, 
leather strap and buckle s'titche°d on to it with 

c 

which to close it. pon’t fie the> bag with a 
piece of string— it h sufe to get lost?; and 

O - V"’ * * 

don’t have a sfjff buckle on yourstiap that 
takes tencininutes to undo. Remember the 
life of a rat may depefld upon your getting 
your ferret out quickly. Never throw. tKe bag 
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of ferrets down ; .lay them down % genty. 
Don’t leave the bag on the ground in a 
•broiling sua with some of the fenets in it* 
while you are rising the others, or in a cold 
dmughty place on a cold t day ; find a snug 
corner for them, "if you can, an? cover them 
up with a little straw or grafts to keep them 
warm. 

If, when carrying your ferrets, they chatter 
in the ba£, let them ; it is only singing, not 
fighting. I hav^ never known a ferret hurt 
another ift^a bag. Always bag your ferret 
as soon as you have done with it ; doh’t drag 
7 t"about in ^our'hand for half an hour, and 
don’t pift it fn your pocket, as it will make 
your coat srtiell. 

WRen I have* done work and turned 
toward^home, I have made, it a rule always 
to put a* dead rat into the bag, a& I think it 
amuses the ferrets a#id breaks the monotony 
of a tong journey ; just as when I run down 
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ly&ie J like taking a,, snack at Swindon 
Station, just to divert my mind* frorft the 
•racketing of the train and the thought of the- 
hard seat. When you *get "home, give*the 
ferrets a rat for every two of ‘them, if you 
can afford iff for then they Tieed only eat the 

best joints. If tyou have not many dead rats 

• • 

and want to save some for the morrow, one 

♦ 

rat for three ferrets is enough for twenty-four 
hours ; but don’t forget to give them water 
or milk. 

I think I have said enough-.jis to the 
management of ferrets, and will go on to 
speak of the necessary tools.* The 'chief 
thing is a good ratting spade! «What the 
musket is to the soldier, the sphde is to the 
rat-catcher. You may get on without it, but 
you t wont do much killing. I haVte tried 
many shades, but the one I like best is on 
the pattern of the above*drawing. It should 
not be too heavy, but yet strong ; and,®fhere- 
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fore, $15 handle should be made t>f a g^pd 
piece of fish, and the other parts of \he b£st 
tempered steel, and the edge should^ be sharpy 
enough to cut.quiekly through a thick root. 
Xhe^spik^,* should be sharp, so as easily to 
enter the grouad and feel for* a lost hole. 
Tfiis will constantly save a a long dig .and 
much^irfle ; besides, one can often bolt a rat 
by a lew well-directed prods in a soft bank 
— not that I approve of this, as there may be 

more than* one rat in the hole, and by prod- 

• ' 

ding out one you are contented to leave 
others behind. No, I think the ferre^ should 
go, flown every hole challenged by the dogs, 
as thei* ypu are pretty sure of making a clean 
job of it. 

Besides the spade, \ have always kept a 
few t»p*bt>xes. These are to catch a ferret 
should qne [ay up and have*to be,left behind. 

I bait them with piece of rat and place 
them^at the mouth of the hole, and it is rare 
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I $on’t fiitd the ferret in it in the picirning. 

I also take one of these traps witji mo if I 
am goin^j where rats are very^ numerous 
then, if a ferret stops top lqjig in a hol^. I 
stick the mouth of the trap ov^jr the holfe 
and pack it #ound with earth and stop up all 
the,bolt holes, qpd then go on working with 
the other ferrets. When the slugghrd is at 
last tired of the hole, it walks into the trap, 
shoving up the wire swing door, which falls 
down behind it, and there it has °to stop till 

9 * C 

you fetch it. 

If I gjn going to ferret wheat stacks where 
rats have worked strong, I take with 1 lift? 
half a dozen pieces of thin board about a 
fobt long. I do so for this reason. The 
first thing rats do when they take possession 
of a stack is to make a good path"br-£un r all 

c iJ 

roun°d it jjist under the eaves; and when 

O 

disturbed by ferrets, they get into this run 
and keep running away round and roup,d the 
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Stacl£without coming to the ground. ThA*e- 

fore,. before putting in the ferrets, I take' a 
ladder, and going round the* eaves of th^ 
stable I $!ick tjie fcpards in so as fo cut off 
tjjese runs* and when a rat goes off for a 
gallop he. come% to “ no 'thoroughfare,” and 
feeling sure the *ferret is |fter him, he in 
desperation comes to the ground, and then 
the d 6 gs can have a chance. I once killed 
twenty-eight rats out of a big stack in twenty 
minutes . after the ferrets were put in, all 
thanks to these stop-boards ; and though I 
ran the ferrets through and through the stack 
■afterwards, J did not start another, and so I 
believ® I, had goUthe lot. 

I thinly. I have enumerated all the tools 
required for rat-catching. I need not men- 
tion a knife and a piece of string,* as all 
honest #mqn have them *in tjieir pocket 
always, even on Sundays. Some rat-catchers 
take # with them thick leather gloves to save 
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th^r getting bitten by a rat, or a ferret ; 'but •» 
despise euch effeminate whys, and I consider 
he does not know his profession if he cannot 
catch either ferret or r^it with* his naked 
hands. 


I must noy turn’ to the subject of dogs — 
one far more important thah either ferrets °or 
tools, and one so large that if I wait on 
writing and writing to the end of my days I 
should not get to the end of it, an4 so shall 
only make a few notes upon it as a slight 
guide to the student, leaving him to follow 
it up and work it out for himself H5ht in so 
doing I teg to say that his future success as- 
a rat-catcher will depend pn hfc mastering 
tha subject. o 

But, before proceedings further, I , arfi 
anxious to say a few words in pareath^is for 
the benefit of the Head Masters .of our 

0 O « 

schools. Admirable as their academies are 
for turning out Greek and Latin scholacs, I 
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cannot fcelp thinking a proper provision# is 
seldom made in their establishments for 
aoquiring ^ real working knowledge of the 
profession of a raa-catcher ; and I wish to 
suggest that ft would be as well to insist on 
all thos^ students who wish to take up this 
subject keeping at school at least one good 

dog and^. ferret, and .that two afternoons a 

- • 

week should be set apart entirely for field 
practice, find that the cost of this should be 
jotted down at the eqd of each term in the 
little school account that is sent home to the 
students* parents. I know most highrspirited 
Boy^ will object to this and call it a fresh 
tyranny 1 , aodtsver after hate me for proposing 
it ; but I do it under 31 deep sense of .duty, 
being convinced that # it is far better they 
should* perfectly master the rudimentary 
knowledge of such an honest pijpfession as 
that of rat-catcher, than that they should drift 

on though their school life with no definite 

2* 
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fujare marked out, finally t fo become e porhaps 
such scourges of society as MlP.s who make 
tepeeches^ when Parliament is ijot sitting. 
Judging from the columns of the newspapers, 
there must be many thousands come to 

o 

this most deplorable end ; and if I r can only 
turn one from sicch a vicious course, I ,shall 
feel I have benefitted* mankind etfen more 

o 

than by killing rats and other vermin. 

Now I must return to the subject of dogs, 
and in doing so I will e first begin on their 
masters, for to make a good dog, a good 
master h also absolutely necessary. Any- 
body that has thought about ife knows *thaT 
as is the master, so is the dog. °A quiet man 
has $ quiet dog, a quarrelsome man a 
quarrelsome dog, a bright quick man a 
bright* quick dog, and a loafing idle ♦ruffian 
a slinking slothful cur. 0 ^ 

First of all, then, the odog’s master must 
understand dog talk; for they do tajjf/and 
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'eloquently too, with, their tongues, *their e|rs, 
their eyes, their legs, their tail, and even 
with the hqirs on their backs ; and^thereford 
doa’t be astonicheddf you find me saying in 
the' followife pages, “ Pepper told me this,” 
or “ Wa^p said 90-and-so.” Why, I was once 
told by a bull terrier that a country policeman 
was a*tHlef, and, “ acting on information re- 
ceived,” I got the man locked up in prison 
for three fnonths, and it just served him right. 
Having learnt dog language, use it to your 
dog in a reasonable way : talk to him as a 
friend, tell him the news of the day, of your 
-ftopfcs and ftars,* your likes and dislikes, but 
above alL»us& talk always in the place of a 
whip. Fqi* instance, , when breaking, in* a 
young dog not ter kill # a ferret, take hold of 
the dog ■fl&ith a short line, ]j>ut the fefret on 
the ground* in front of him, and when he 
makes a dash at itrsay, “What are you up 
to ?* ,W ar ferret ! Why, I gave four and six* 
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pefice for that, you fool, and now you 0 wgnt to 
kill it ! * Look here (picking the ferret up and 
fondling it), this is one of my friends. SmelUt 
(putting it near his nose). ^Different from a fat, 
eh ? Rather sweet, ain’t it ? Waf # ferret, war 
ferret ! Would you, you rascal ? Ain’t you 

o 

ashamed of yourself ? War ferret, war ferret ! ” 
Repeat this a few times for two or thfee days, 
and when you first begin working the dog and 
he is excitedly watching for a rat to°bolt, just 
say “ War ferret ” to him, and he will be sure 

' ti 

to understand. Should he, however, in his 
excitement make a dash at a ferret, shout , at 
him to stop, and then, picking up the ferret, 
rub it over his face, all the time scolding him 
well for what he has done ; but don’t hit him, 

.0 i,> 

and probably he will never* look at a ferret 
again. « 4 % 

c 

In 0 my opinion * there is notlyngv like a 
thrashing to spoil a dog» or a boy ; reason 
with them and talk to them, and if they are 
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worth keeping thd^jvill understand and ol^y. 
Minti, a«dog must always obey, and obey at 
the first order. Always give an £>rder in 4 
decided voice «as ifc you meant it, and never 
(Overlook dhe slightest disobedience. One 
short whistle should always b<* enough. If 
the dog does not obey, <»all him up *and, # 
repeating the whistle scold him with a scold 
in your voice. Don’t shout or bawl at him 
for all tfie country to hear and the rats too, 
but just mak$ yoyr words sting. If he 
repeats his offence, put a line and collar on 
him and lead him for half an hour, tiling him 
* all the time why you do so, and he will be so 
ashatrfhh of himSelf that the chances are he 
.will obey»?ou ever after. 

Put yourself In tlje dog’s place. Fancy 
if, when you have “ kicked a bit o'ver the 
traces '* at* school, the Head-master, rnstead 
of thrashing you,* made you walk up and 
down, the playground or cricket-field with 

D 3 
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hiid» for *half an hour f but no, # that 
would €e too awful ; it would bordef on 
Nmitalityf But you would not fprget it in 
a hurry. 

We humans often behave w4l and do 
« 

good, not because it is our duty so tp do, but 
for what the world will say and for thepraise 
we may get. Dogs are not in afl things 
superior to humans, and in this matter of 
praise I fear they are even inferior to us. 
They most dearly love pjraise fc and a good dog 
should always get it for any and every little 
service lys renders to man. Rememb'er, he is 
the only living thing that takes £f pleasure in 
working for man, and his sole regard iS man’s 
approbation. Give it |iim, then, and give i| 
him hot and warm wh^n he deserves it,*and 
he will be willing to do anything for* you and 

o 

will spend t his life worshipping fbu and 
working for you ; for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, he is yours, wifh ° no 
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sneaking thoughts of a divorce cfturt injgihe 
background. 

There is another thing a master should 
always do for Jiis djpg himself and do it with 
reason. $ee to his comfort ; see that he has 
good food and water *and i% comfortably 
lodged. Don’t let him be ^ied up to a .hate- 
ful kenifel in a back ^ard, baked by the sun in 
summer and nearly frozen in winter ; often 
without water, and with food thrown into a 
dish that is already half full of sour and dirty 
remains of yesterday’s dinner. This is not 
reasonable and is cruel. When he is not 
with you, shut him up in a kennel, big or little, 
made«a% nearly *as you can have it on the 

model of, a kennel for hounds. Let it be*cool 
' ■ • • 
and airy in summer and snug and warm in 

winter ;*keep all clean — kennel, foodf dishes, 
water /nd.beds. Don’t forget jhat different 
dogs have different requirements; for in- 
state, that a long thick coated dog will 
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sl^p with •comfort out in the snow, .while a 
shert-co&ted one will shiver in a thick bed of 
|tikw. Picture to yourself, as you tuck the 
warm blankets round you on a cold winter’s 
night, what your thin- coated pointed is under- 
going in a draughty kennel on a baj*e plank 
bed, e chained up f to a “ misery trap ” in the 
back yard, which is half full of drifted snow. 
Think of it, and get up and put the dog in a 
spare loose box in the stable for the njght, and 
have a proper kennel made^for him in the 
morning. 

I once had a favourite dog "named 
“ Rough ’ that died of distemper. A small 
child asked me a few days afterwards if dogs 
when they died went to heaven, and I, not c 
knowing better, answered, «Yes”; and "the 
child said, “Won’t Rough wag his "old tail 
when *he se^s me come in?” Whlbn you 
“come in” I hope there# will be all your 
departed dogs wagging their tails to, meet 
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you. * Ij depend upon how*you hive 
treated them here ; but take my word fonit, 

, my friend, you will never be allowed to pas^ 
that door if the doge bark and growl at you. 

• Don’t suppose I am a sentimental “ fat pug 
on a string ” sort of man. Nexfto humans I 
like dogs best of all creatures. Why, I have 
made mf living by th^ir killing rats for me at 
twopence per rat and three pound a farm, and 
I am graceful : but I like dogs in their proper 
place. For instance., as a rule, I dislike a 
dog in the house. The house was meant 
for man* and should be kept for*him. I 
think when* a Tuan goes indoors his dog 
should* be "shut* up in the kennel and 
not be allowed to .wander about .doing 
misdiief, eating trashy learning to loaf, and 
under nf> discipline. Now and therf I do 
allow afi old dog that has d^ne a life’s 
hard work to roam about as he likes, and 
eveh*iyalk into my study (I mean kitchen) 
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anfl sit before the f\re* and ch^it * with 
me;. but, then, such dogs have established 
fcharacters, and nothing can spoil them ; 
besides, they are wise beaste with a vast 
experience, and I can learn a lot^rom them. 
It was frompone of these Idearnt all about 
the prigging policeman. 

A young dog is nev$r good for nfuch who 
is allowed to run wild; every one is his 
master and he obeys no one, and v/Jien he is 
taken out he is dull and stupid, thinking more 
of the kitchen scraps than of business. No, 
when I # go to work, I like to let the dogs 
out myself, to see them dash about, dance 
around, jump up at me and hark with 
joy. ,1 like to see tfye young opes topple 
each other over in sport, and the old ’ones 

I r 

gallop* on ahead^to the four crossvfrays, and 
stand ther^j watching to see yibicft way I 
am going, and then, wh«n I give them the 
direction with a wave of the hand, £>plt off 
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down* the road wltjji a wriggle of content 
You* might trust your life to dogs*in s^ch 
•a»joyful temper, for they would be sure to* 
stand by you. 

• Thank *you, young gentlemen ; that is 
enough for this morning’s lessoit You may 
n6V amuse yourselves witi your Ovid or 
Euclid * 


CHAPTER III. 


I am a working man, or ratjifer haveebeen Jill 
I gcft the rheumatics, and as such I naturally 
stick to my own class and prefer associating 
with those of my own sort, and therefore I 
always keep working dogs. 

I have often bred aristocratic dogs, dogs 
descended from great prize-winners and with 
long pedigrees, and among them I have had 
some good ones, honest and tr&e; but as a 
rule I must say my experience “proves that 
the shorter the pedigroe the bett’e? the dog, 
and now if I could getj-them I should lilce to 
keep dogs that pever had a fathe^ Some 
people I ki^w call me a cad, a clt>d, a chaw- 
bacon, etc., and they calf my dogs curs and 
mongrels. Such men talk nonsense* and 
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should be kept Specially to makfi speeohes 
during the recess. I don’t care tcT defied 
myself but I must stand up for my dogs 
against all confers and I assert boldly that, 
nine timesjbut of ten, a dog with no pedigree 
is worth Jwo with a long one. When I get a 
new dog I never ask who j^e is, or who his 
father V*s, but I go by his looks and his per- 
formances. There are dogs like men in all 
classes, who have either a mean, spiteful, 

vicious look, or a dull, heavy, dead one : such 

0 • 

I avoid btfth in dog and man, for I find they 
are not worth knowing. Any other # dog will 
do for me, and even now, though I don’t often 
go ratting, I«have%as good a lot as ever stood 
at a hole* and I don’jj think I can do £efter 
thai* describe them as a guide to students 
when they come to getting a kennel together. 

First of Jill, I never give a lot <jf money for 
a dog — how can il with rats at twopence 
each but, if I can, I drop on a likely-looking 
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young on6 about a year 0 ofd who was 0 going 

tcf be '- f put away ” on account of the tax. I 

got the oldest I have now in the kennel 0 in„ 

this way.’ It followed peorge Adams, ©the 

carrier, home one night, and to fjjjis day has 

o 

never beei* claimed ; ando when c the tax- 
collector spoke jg> him about it, he offered it 
to me, and 1 took it aijd gave it thtf name of 
“ Come-by-chance,” but in the family and 
among friends she is now called * Chance.” 

If Chance is of any family I should think 
her mother was a setter and her father a bob- 
tail sheep-dog ; but, then, I can’t make out 
where she got her legs ! -She is red and 
white, with a perfect setter’s head.* She has 
thfe hind parts of a sl^eep-dog ar?4 evidently 
never had a tail ; and her legs, which ar^very 
thick, ‘would be short I or a big terrier. Such 
are her looks, which certainly are not much to 
speak of ; but if I had thapen of a Sir Walter 
Scott I could not do credit to the perdition 
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o i hqf character.* for seven yeats she Jias 
been the support of my business, and I $an 
. safely say she has caused the death of more*' 
rat* than all my ot^er dogs put together. I 
say caused^ for she is slow at killing and leaves 
this matter of detail to younge* hands. If 
another dog is not near st^ will catch a rat 
and eveft kill it ; but; she has a soft mouth, 
and all the other dogs, except quite the 
youngestjknow this, and, against the rule, will 
always dash in^when she has a rat in her 
mouth and take it from her, and she gives it 
up without a struggle. 

No, her*forte is to find a rat. She is 
always irvaifd out; up the bank, through the 
hedge, dqwn the bapjc ; not a tuft of # gfass 
escapes her, and* she would hunt down each 
side of Regent Street and in and out? of the 
carnages if she found herself there. She 
lives hunting. Nothing ever escapes her; 
ond^piff at the deepest and most turn-about 
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hole is eribugh. If the fat is not in, qp she 
goj&s in a minute ; but should it be ensconced 
deep down in the furthest corner, she stops, 
at once ahd just turns fyer head round and 
says quietly to me, “Here’s on$.” Then, 

0 

whilst I am getting out a cferret, <pver the 
bank she goes, ^n and out the hedge in all 
directions, and never fjails to find £nd mark 

o 

every bolt-hole for the other dogs to stand at 
that belongs to the one where the rat is. 
As soon as I begin to put in the ferret, she 
will come over the hedge, give herself a 
shake, and sit down and watch the pro- 
ceedings, not offering to take a part herself, 
as she feels there are more able dog» ready, 
and tjhat this is not h$r strong point. Sup- 
pose a rat bolts and is killed and the ferret 
comes "but, Chance will never leavejjthe hole 
till she has*taken a sniff at it to«make stire 
all the rats have been cleared out. I have 
never known her make a mistake. If sfy Says 
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there is a rat in, *th # ere is one wiifhout any 
doubt ; if she says tliere is not, it is rib gotfd 
running a ferret through the hole. Should I 
be ^Jone, with # no one to look out fo& the 
ferret when*it comes out on the other side of 
a bank, CJiance without a word tiding said to 
her will get over and look out, and directly 
the ferfets appears witt come back to me and 
give a wriggle, looking in the direction of the 
ferret, and then I know I must get over and 
pick it up. 

• • 

She has one peculiarity. When she 
followed* George Adams home, seven years 
ago, she was* shy and scared ; but, as it was 
a cold fright* Geqfge, being a kind-hearted 
fellow, invited her to s^ep indoors, an invita- 
tion she acceptedjn a frightened sort of way. 
On the tearth sat a lfttle girl of three* years 
old, eating frer supper, and (Chance, doutftless 
feeling very hungry* came and sat down in 
front of her and watched her with a wistful 
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lopk. The child was. not afraid and soon 

® V 

bfegan* feeding the dog, who took the pieces 
of food most gently from her fingers. When 
the«. child was taken up £0 becl, Chftnce 
secretly followed, and getting ufider the crib 
slept ther$, all night. Only once^since then 
haa Chance failed to sleep in that same place, 
and that was the first night I had Aiet. She 
was shut up in the kennel and never stopped 
barking all night. Since then she has always 
followed me home, eaten her supper at 
the kitchen door, and then gone off to her 
bed under the crib. Early in the morning 

c 

she is again at my door and never goes near 
George’s jjouse till bed-tiiyie. o v ^ 

•If Chance has no tgril, the ne^t dog on the 
list, “ Tinker,” makes up the average.* tie 
is a dittle black, har^-coated dog,>with the o 
head of a^greyfiound and tail of„a Yoxhound. 
His head is nearly as Ipng as his body, and 
his tail is just a little longer. In all ways he 
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is a . proficient at rat-patching, except that.he 

has been known to mark a hole whefe thSre 
,w|s no rat ; but his strong point is killing. 
He*will stand .well % back from a hdle,^and it 
does not fatter how many rats bolt, or how 
fast, eacl^ gets *one snap and ig dead and 
dropped without Tinker having mov^i a 
foot. * 1 * named him. Tinker, for a tinker 
gave Kim to me “cos he warn’t no sort 
of waller. 4 ’ 

Then on my list next comes “ Grindum,” 
a mongrel bull-terrier, just the tenderest 
hearted, mildest dispositioned dog that ever 
killed a rat.« He has but a poor nose and 
is not pleyei*, but % he has one strong point, 
which he, jdeveloped f for himself without 
being taught. I ft is this : when I am ferret- 
ing a tfeick hairy balik with a big *ditch, 
Grindum always goes some ten yards off and 
places himself in th® ditch, and, let the excite- 
merit be what it will, he never moves ; and 
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should a c rat in the tlyck grass escape the 
other Hogs and bolt down the ditch / it is a 
miracle if it does not die when it reaches him* 
I hat r e bdfcter and cleverej; dogg, I know ; but I 
think Grindum brings in as man^ twopences 
as any of tj?em, and we are got goijjg to part ! 
The way I got Grindum is quite a little history, 
and I will tell it, though if you boys* like, you 
can skip it and go Qn with a more serious part 
of your lesson. 

Not for from where I lived there was, in a 

• e 

most out-of-the-way corner on a common, an 

old sand-pit, and in this a miserable dilapi- 
c 

dated cottage, consisting of twoaooms. This 
for soirje years had been £mpty>, bptpne fine 
mforning was discovered to be inhabited by 
a man, his wife and two children— a boy of 
twelve and a girl of slven — and a b^l-terrier. 
No *one knew anything about them or where 

•Ef’ ^ 

they had come from, and when the landlord 
of the hut went to eject them, he found them 
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in such a miserable half-starved •condition 

• • 

thatrhe left them alone. 

r Our parson called on them three times — 
the «first time the wjfe told hirn th<^ not 

- .q 

like strangers and parsons in particular; 
the second time the husband tpld him to 
clear out sharp, or he woul<^ do him a mis- 
chief ; *aitd the third time the man took up a 
knife and began sharpening it, preparatory, 
he said, t6 cutting the parson’s throat ! 

Two months^ after this the man, after 
sitting drinking in the village pot-house all 
the morfting, stepped round to an old mid- 
wife and asked* her “ to come and lay his 
wife oi|t.”» ‘The *voman went and did her 
work and .said nothing at the time, but # later 
on if was whispered about that she had told 
SQflie_of» her pals that* “ the poor critttir was 
black and blue, and that it was^Hi her mind 
that the husband* had murdered her ! ” 
After this, as I passed the cottage, I often 
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say the otwo children c sitting on a Jog of 
wood c outside, with the bull-'dog sitting 

between them. None of the three ever 

0 

movgd oht ; all blinked their 0 eyes at me<as I , 
passed, as if they were unaccustomed to the 
sight of a fallow-creature. 

%wo or three months passed, during 

ft; 

which the man was constantly drinking at 
the village public-house ; but he always left 
at sundown — “ to look after the°kids,” he 
said. Then there was a poaching fray on a 
nobleman’s estate near. Six keepers ^ame 
on five poachers one moonlight night. 
There was a hard fight, and„ at last the 
keepers to Dk two of the ^en an^ tl^e other 
three bolted, but one^ was recognjzed as the 

© o 

man from the sand-pit and was “ wanted” 
by the police. 

A 1 few pights after this I yjas walking 
down a lane in the dark near my house, 
when the sand-pit man stepped out of 4 the 
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hedge, pleading his dog by a cord, arid turning 
to mb said, “ Here, master, if you want*a 
gojpd dog, here is one for you ; I am off to 
give«myself up to thg police, and I Sitting 
to turn queen’s evidence against my pals." 
I replied *hat I *did not want suofc a dog, so 
he said, “ All right, then I’ll cut his throat,” 
and then %nd there prepared to do so. This 
was more than I could stand, so I took the 
cord and fed the dog away, but before doing 
so, I asked, “ tjow about your children?” 
He gave a short laugh, and sard, “They 
would bd properly provided for.” It after- 
wards turned out that soon after leaving me 
he walked straight into the arms of two 
policemen, .who saved) him the trouble t>f 
giving himself tip by taking him into 

I led my new dog home an^» tied Turn 
up in the corner of an open wood-shed, 
giving % hmva bundle of straw and a dish of 
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bones, afld by the starved look of ^im I 
sffoulcfsay this was the biggest meal hfe had 
ever had in his life. 

o ® 

I«€at ?ip late that night reading, and all 

the time in a remote corner of mv mind the 

0 ' . 

sand-pit nyin, the two children and the dog 
kept turning about, till at last, about mid- 
night or later, I thought I would gb to bed ; 

o 

but before doing so I made up my mind that 
I would see if my new dog was alP right. I 
lit a lantern and stepped oi}£ of the door and 
found it was blowing and snowing and biting 
cold. Mercifully I persevered and reached 
the wood-shed, and what *1 saw there by 
the light of my lantern did^startld nje. q There 
w?ls the bull-dog sure (enough lying curled up 
in the straw blinking hard at me, but — could 
1 believe my eyes P-^-there lying with , him*- 
with their •arms entwined round, each other 

mo 

and round the dog, wecre the two children 
from the sand-pit fast asleep, but looking so 
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pale and pinched »I , thought they* must Jbe 
lead.* * * 

, I will give place to no man living at rat- 
:atcfcing and rrynding dogs, but hrfre juas a 
pretty mes|, for I am no good with little 
children ; ^o putting down my Jan tern, I 
hurried back to the house and got two sugs 
and with them wrappej the children and dog 
up snugly. Then I went in and woke up 
my wife, vrho had already gone to bed, and 

called some other women who were in the 

0 

house, and after telling them what I had 
found, I nnade up a big fire in the kitchon 
and put on spma water to boil. In a very 
few miijutgs •my v^ife was downstairs and 
battling her .way with^me off to the wood- 
shed. I untied ihe dog and moved him 
a way fro m the childreh. This woke -them 
both, and they sat up and rubbed iheir dyes, 
and the poor boy appeared almost scared to 

death, but the little girl was quite quiet, and 

3 
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dnly watched his face with a sad careworn 
old look which I pray I may never see on a 
child’s face again. 

’“My v&fe is really smart with little children, 
and in half no time she was on herknees croon-, 

o 

ing over4hem, and soon she had the girl in 
her arms ; bu^when I attempted to pick up the 
boy he only screamed and struggled, and 
kept calling out, “ Grindum, Grindum ! I 
won’t leave Grindum. I shall h€ killed if I 
leave Grindum : Let, me stay with Grindum ” 
I assured him he should not be separated fronv 
Grindum “never no more,” and 0 at last I 
partially quieted him, and°he sallowed me to 
carry him into the kitchen and pAac^ him on 
a stool in front of <£he fire with his isister, 
while his beloved Grindum sat by his side 
blinking as if nothing unusual had^jakeiv 
place, aqgkas if he had done the same each 
night for the last three months and felt a 
little bored by it 
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The first thing \o* be done, my ‘wife stud, 
was to.fefed the children, and while she and 
•ttye othej women busied about getting it 
ready, I sat ahd watched them, tlmlrun 1 1 
remarkably pretty ; both dark, with finely cut 
features, big eyes and thick soft *black hair ; 
but yet in different ways botly had something 
sad aboift them. The boy nevur sat still for 
a moment, but kept glancing fearfully at me, 
then at tfie women, and then at the door, as 
if he expected scynetHing dreadful to happen, 
and all the time kept grasping the arm of his 
little sisfer with one hand as if for protection, 
and clinging to ’the soft skin of Grindum’s 
neck vyth»ttfe othv. If he caught my eye, 
or if I spoke to him, lie flinched as if j liad 
struck him, and *turned livid and tugged so 
Jiaxd'at* Grindum’s skfti th^t the poo/ dog’s 
eyes were* pulled into mere sifts, through 
which I could see fte yet went on blinking at 
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the boy ahd never took «h^ eyes off h-jp. face, 

looking the very essence of womanly pity 

and love. Now and then when he suffered 

frolic paroxysm of fe&r, she would softly 

stroke his “face, which appeared to^soothe him 

instantly ; <<but nothing she* could* do copld 

evef stop the •vyild restless look in his eyes or 

© 

prevent his glancing about as if washing for 
some dreadful apparition. It was a sad, sad 
picture, made doubly striking by 0 the utter 
stolidity and indifferen.ee o£ that awful dog, 
Grindum. 

Soon hot basins of bread and milk were 
prepared, which both childrefh eat ravenously, 
and then they were put* into stealing hot 
baths, washed, dried, fleombed, and wrapped 
in blankets ; but when we attempted to take 
them® up to the nic^ warm beds that^afl 
been prepared for them, there wSs the same 
wild terrified cry from the boy for Grindum ; 

o 

and to pacify him the dog had to b^ taken 



upstairs, with them, And half an Ifour later, 
when my wife and I peeped into the* rodtaf 
,we saw the two children locked in each 

'•* * t 

other’s arms /ast ^ asleep, with l^indum 
curled up on the bed next to the boy, yet 
blinking horribly, but perfectly ^ composed 
and making himself at home. • 

How those two chjjdren found their way 
that night through a blinding, snow-storm to 
their only living friend, the dear blinking 
Grindum, I ne^er could find out. All I 
could ever get from the boy was, “ Oh, I 
always go where Grindum goes ! ” and the 
little girl could only say, “Jack took me.” 
My wife gays angels guided them. Maybe 
she’s rights but I hardly think angels woflld 
$e likely to go about on such a night ; still 
myjvjfa went out in the snow and wind to 
the shed and got out of her snug* bed to do 
it, but then she put on a pea jacket and 
clogs, and that makes a difference. 
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This is tiring long stofy to write, ^and I 
have not quite done it yet, for I must finish 
with the sand-pit man. He was tried, con- 0 

o 

victaeLg^ got three years. A year aftes he 
*had been in prison he tried to escape by getting 
over a higfr wall, but in doing sso he fell 
fronv the top and broke his back. He 

^ 4 ) 

lingered some days apd seemed to find a 
pleasure in telling the prison parson of all 
his misdeeds and in boasting of them. 
There was a long list, but only the last- part 
of his story will serve for “ the use of schools.” 
It appears from what he said that, °after he 
had given me the dog, he had* intended to 
steal back to his house |tnd takq, the two 
children to a deep pqfid and tb§re^drown 
them. Then, free from family ties, he hoped 
to getaway and ship himself off to A meric a. 
He also said that in a fit of rage he had 
thrashed his wife to death with his fists, and 
that his boy from having seen him do it bad 
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gone mad with feared was so bad, especially 
at night,*that if he had not got a bblldOg 
sleeping with him as a sort of friend, he 
would go into a fit with fear and was often 
unconscious for hours. 

fas 2gi ugly jstory, and I am ^lad to say 
with the death of the sand-pit man .the 
miserablfe#part *of the childrens life ended. 
The girl is now twelve years old and has 
never left <isf She is as sharp as a needle 
and as honest as^old Chance and as good. 
She is having a good education, thanks to 
our Rector's wife, and could if need be earn 
■h£r own livelihood, but we are noi? going 
ever to part with her. 

The ifoy J^ck was a^jreat trouble to us at 
first. For months he would not be parted 
for a mogient, day or i^ght, from Grindum, 
and the dog%actually had to go to^school Mth 
him; but the master utterly failed to* teach 
the boy even as far as A 6 C in his alpha- 
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bet, and the dog not t® blink ; and so, one 

♦ ° •■'O' 

fine day, I had both returned on my hands' as 
hopeless ignoramuses, I could not keep* a 
blinking, Hog at home* ip idleness, so I -took 
him with me ratting, and as Jack would not^ 
be parted Jfrom the dog, he had toVome too. 
Everyone says the boy is “ cracked.” He is 
queer, I will allow, but if ycrti will find me a 
better hand at rat-catching in all its branches, 
I should like to look at him ; and ‘besides, if 
Jack is cracked, then I like ft cracked boys, for 
I never came across one more obedient, more 
truthful, or more steady, and I fluid him a 
perfect treasure on the other side of the bank 
at the bolt holes. 

* J^ck never mentions the pgist," and I 
should be inclined to thipk he had forgotten 
it, onfy if he is parted from Grinds*© for a 
short time* ^ becomes wild looking about 
the eyes again and restless. At such times 
his sister, who mothers him much, will sit by 
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him and stroke his (ace softly, when he jvill 

quickly recover himself. I don’t knohr what 

.w$il happen when Grindum “ blinks his last,” 

but the boy bqgins to follow me ^ibout»and 

seenis to cling to me, and by that time I hope 

I shall b^/ so w # ell liked *by him that I mav 

take Grindum’s place. 

Jusftwo woids more abdit Grindum and 

I have done. One is that the first time 

Grindum- caught a rat, he picked it up by its 

hind leg, and the rat made its teeth meet 

through his nose. He softly put the rat 

down and it escaped, and I made my sides 

ache an# greatly astonished all the other 

dogs by l^u^hing at this great soft beast as 

he sat^on^hjs haunches licking the blood as it 

ip • 

trickled from his nose, and staring up into 
the %|cy with a far-of^ vacant look, blinking 
worse thaa ever. ■ . * 

The other word^s this. Though Grindum 

is *a bull-dog with an awful “Crush your 

3 * 
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bodies, tear your flesh ” leok, he is just the 

- o 0 

ge'htlest-hearted beast out, and there is not 
a puppy in the kennel, nor a child in the 
village, ^10 does not know this and impose 
on him shamefully. Only last Sunday I had 
to stop a small child of five 0 from'Wiving < off 
in ar four-wheeled cart, using Grindum as a 

I \ "|p, 

horse. Once, and 0 once * only, <xrindum 
showed his temper. A big lout in the 
village threw a stone at him. Grirfdum only 
blinked, but Jack saw it ant^ hit the lout, who 
being twice Jack’s size turned upon him and 
knocked him down. In half a mintfte Grin- 
dum’s t£eth had met three times in the lout’s 


calves and his trousers required 0 reseating, 
arid in three-quarters <of a minutq Grrindum 
was sitting down with a bland expression of 


countenance, 
sky/ 

Now" to continue my> lesson on ratting 
dogs. I have two others, Pepper and Wasp — 


blinking jjiwith both eyds.at.the 
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one a.badly bred* spaniel, and thS other a 
terrier of doubtful parentage. They are both 
•nice cheerful young dogs that it is a pleasure 
to see eitl^r at play or work, biu^jhey* are 
yet young and too apt to get excited and 
w||d. Tmy will , when a rat is^>ut of his 
hole, in a hedge, dash up and down the 
entire Teflgth of the field, risking enormous 
jumps in the air, during which time they 
listen keenly for the rustle of the rat in the 
grass ; and once^but pnly once, Pepper gave 
a yap when so rushing about, but I spoke 


to him so severely about this disgustingly 
low habit that he has never done it again. 


Wasp is ‘specially good at water, and I 
have taught him to fcome to me directly a 
rat is bolted with a plunge into a pond, and 


I carry* her high up in m^ arms rouhd the 
pond, and* when the rat approaches the side, 
Wasp from her high vantage ground will 
dive down upon it and have it in an instant. 
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Both dcxfs are quick kHld's and will* I am 
#f ° 0 
sure, in time be perfect ; but as yet I do not 

think myself justified in putting them into a 

higher qlass with such c|ogs as Qhance and 

Tinker. 

c 

There jjfhat is all for to-day, yoiftig gentle- 
men** Resume ^our Cicero, and, while you are 
preparing it, I will go* to my room and look 
over the impositions I set you yesterday. It 
is understood that for “look over imposi- 
tions” we may read, “ Smo&e cavendish in a 
short black pipe.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

What you «say, boys ? Sha^we drop 
this and have a day’s outdoor practice * To 
tell the"truth, I donk think much of book- 
learning, especially if the book is written by 
myself ; tut I do believe in practice. Come 
along ! It is th» middle of October— just the 
nicest time of the year and the very best for 
ratting,* for the vermin are yet out in the 
hedges, finf? and strong from feeding in the 
corn, and*wTth few^young ones about. Come, 
Jack, we’ll "get the ferrets first; and o£f f go 
with the boy to the hutch, while the dogs in 
the kennel, having iieard our stef>s and 
perfectly understanding what is up, bark and 
yap at the door* jump over each other, 
tumble and topple about like mad fiends. 
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Before I get to the bo* f hear the ferrets 
jumping up at the sides, and when I open the 
lid half a dozen are out in a moment, and" 
these I hg|r as a reward for their activity. I 
throw the others a c rat to console them for^ 
being left pk homeland, giving the“ferrets 60 
Jack,*! strap on. a big game bag, take up my 
spade, return and let the dogs out,* and off 
we start. 

Step out quick, Jack ; there are tliree miles 
to go before we get to yrork? and it is 8 a.m. 
and I expect a big day. Y es, Chance, old lady, 
a fine day— a perfect day— a day to make both 
the feet and the heart light and every human 
sense rejoice. There ha$ been°just a little 
frost fo the night : yo$ can see that l>y thq 
' way the elms have spread a golden carpet 
under their branches in j the lane and by their 
leaves that yet keep falling slowly one by one 

c 

in the fresh, but dead still, air, and by the 

smell of the turnips, the fresh stubble and 

°(i 
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the nearly turned e&rfih behind yonder plough. 
The sun shines, cobwebs are floating through 
the air and get twisted round one’s head, and 
far and n^ar sounds such as a c^rt on*the 
high road, a sheep dog barking, a boy singing, 
bi$ds chir/ing, insects humming, the patter 
of our own feet, and the whispering of the 
brook under the bridge, alrform part of a 
chorus heaven-sent to gladden the heart of 
man. I have heard tell, Chance, or I have 
seen it in a boofc, or I have felt it myself, I 
don’t quite know which, that those who in 
youth hive had such a walk as this, and have 
heard the music,* smelt the perfumes find seen 
the sights, (that is if they were blessed with 
eyes t& sqe, ears to Wear, and hearts to take 
in), have never forgotten it. The memory 
appears' for a time to^ass away amidst the 
struggles Of life, but itys never # dead ; to the 
soldier in battle, to. the statesman in council, 
or*the priest in prayers, to those in sorrow or 
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in jt>y or fn sickness, thefre'may come, ©o 0 one 

O 

knows from where, no one knoyrs why, a 
golden memory of such days, of such a waljc.” 
Perhaps jf is only a gj^eam* resting -but a 
second upon the mind, and perhaps leaving it, 
saddened^jsrith a longing for days that atfe 
past, ^>ut yet I think making one feel a better 
man, giving one courage and hope, rdhiinding 
one that, hard as the battle of life may be to 
fight, dark and gloomy as the days may be 
just now, another morning may arise for us, 
far, far more bright and glorious and joyful, 
one that will not be shadowed over by a 
returning night ; but then that is°only for the 
brave, the honest, the truthful— for those who 
are^ up early and stride late, never f>eaten b 
never doubting, always pressing forward. 

But,® come out of that, Wasp ! D&n’t you 
know that ct>ws kickfif you sniff at their 
heels? Tinker, old man® keep your spirits 

o 

up ; Pepper, come back from that wood, for it 
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is preserved. Yes, 'Jack, I think I’ll fill*my 
pipe again. Baccy does taste good on a day 
4il$e this ; J>ut what doesn't ? I feel like a ten- 
year-old a^d as fit, as a fiddler, ^rindlim, 
^ive over blinking and don’t look so benevo- 
l&flt. Ndf Chance, no, old lady, ^can’t pull 
your tail, for you haven’t got one?" What, 
Jack, yo*ti say I haven’t spoken for the past 
mile ? Well, I suppose I have been thinking, 
and my thoughts have not been wholly sad 
ones. Open the gate; here >ve are ; and you 

V. 

get over on the other side of the hedge and 
don’t talk or make a noise, for I can see by 
the work the rats s-w-a-r-m. Steacfy, dogs, 
steady ! <And so \^e start. 

The*hedge is just ^hat it should be,^ancl if 
it had been made for ratting it could not be 
better. *A round bank*>f soft earth, a shallow 
ditch with* grass, little ynish or, bramble, and 
a gap every few yafds. There is a gateway 
in the middle, which will make a hot corner 
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later on when Grindum haf taken his,s$and 
tl\ere; and there is a pipe under the gateway, 
the far end of which I shall close. „The rajs 
havenevg^been disturbed for the ^jansare as 
fresh as Oxford Street, and I have already 
seen one or two rats run into <the hedge low/ir 
down«fr6mout the wheat stubble, and, there ! 
that whistle has^ent a dot more in. ‘'Steady, 
W asp ! W ell done, Chance ; you have marked 
one in that hole near you, or more than one, 
is there ? W ell, the morp thetmerrier ! Stand, 
/ dogs, stand ! Are you ready, Jack ? And in 
goes a ferret as lively as quicksilver and as 
fierce as f a tiger. 

For a minute all is quiet ; then a«slight Stir 
on 4 thp other side and two snaps of T*inker’$ 
lantern-jaws, and two rats dead; three 
others r out of a side hale are killed by Wasp, 
and three others accounted for by Grindum, 
and that fool Pepper is racing and jumping 
down the hedge a mile off. Whistle ! 
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whis£l§ l a and back* he comes, and at Chat 
moment Jack picks up a ferret on the other 
•side, it .having gone through the hole. 
Chance spiffs at it g.nd says it is sitept ctear, 
and I block it up with # my heel, and Jack 
'ctaes the 4ame <o the bolt-hole, sothat if a 
rat does come back later on the dog§ will 
have a "chance ; and* then on we go a few 
yards to the next hole which Chance marks. 
This time the ferret went in like a lion and 
came out like a lamb,, with the blood running 
out of the side of its face ; and whilst I am 
examining the bite, a real patriarch rat bolted 
at a side hole near Pepper, who strikes at it, 
misses takin*g a proper hold and gets it too 
far balk, and the next moment the blpo5 is 
pouring from a bite above his eye ; but the 
rat is dead, and Pepper but.little the tforse. 

I thought it was tc^ late in the ^year for 
young ones, but it *was not, for at the next 
hole we came to the ferret got into a nest, 
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killfed a lot of young onefc and “ laid yp > "^tnd, 
as I had not a box-trap with me, I had to 
dig it out. This took some time,* as I lost 0 
the°hole,r‘and Jack, whilst dowr^ grubbing 
with his hands, br$ke into a wrong one in 
which th^. old rat was ready for him, and &t 
once*bit him through the end of his finger. 
Jack sucked it well aisd did not mifid, but I 
did not much like the appearance of things, 
for in half-an-hour I had had a ferret laid 
up, and a dog and a boy bitten badly by rats, 
and these bites are often very poisonous. 

o 

Fortunately this time Jack took no harm and 
was soon well. As soon as Jafck pulled his 
hand out of the rat’s hoje, Pincher put his 
long pose in, and all was over m°a Aiinute^ 
Soon after I came on the ferret curled up in 
a nest? of young 0 rats, nail minus their heads ; 
and so that oferret, fjfjom being gorged with 
food, was no more good* for work, and had 
to be put away with 4- he bitten one. 
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Aftpr this we* got on much faster ;*the 
holes were close together, and even with the 
.greatest # care lots of rats bolted and went 
forward, hpt I* would not allow %e dogs to 
disturb fresh ground by following them. 
'Spme went back, and Pepper and Wasp had 
a good time, for I let them follow*ahd»work 
them alone, having stoppefl. all back holes 
after ferreting them. Now and then, Jack 
and I hid to go back, as there was an old 
pollard tree covered .with ivy, and many of 
the rats got up that, and Pincher had to be 
lifted uj) into the crown to displace them, 
and then wherf they jumped dowfn, three 
or four £t* a time,, there was a grand 


scrimntag?. . 

When we had got twenty yards or so from 
the gateway, Grindum went forwartl^ and 
stood theft and killed ^ dozen jpts that tried 
to pass, and a lot «nore went into the pipe 
uncler the roadway. These we left alone, 
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only after we had passed we stopped<;up the 
open end and opened the shut one, so that in ' 
future rats going back might wait 0 quietly fl in 
the* archill we were rgady°for tflenu By 
the time we had got as far as the gate it was 
just noon, so we called the^ dogs back t a 
tree ssrehad passed, and then Jack an<y sat 
down and paid attention to the g£me bag, 
which was well provided with cold meat 
and bread and cheese and a bottle of beer. 

I am not a good haqd at<picnics and never 
was. I mean those big gatherings, with 
ladies, lobster salad, hot dishes, 0 plates, 
knives, ^spoons, champagne/ etc? I find the 
round world was created a little too low 

c ° 

dowq, t° sit u P on with comfort;* my knees 
don’t make a good table ; flies get into my 
beer and hopping things into my plate. I 
have to get; up znk hand eatables about; 
things bite me, and mere creep about me, 
and it does not look well to scratch. The 
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host # es8 looks anxious about her 'glass tuid 
plate ; someone has forgotten the salt, and 
.some one else the corkscrew. The host, be 
he ever Sip sad, makes fun, and qg^de fffn is 
magnified misery to me. # No, I don’t like 
picnics ; I would rather be at home and feed 
upon a table ; and yet a snack at*nck5ft-day, , 
after ltaflrd work, sitting un'der a tree, with 
your hands as plates, with a good “shut- 
knife,” a silent companion and the dogs all 
round you, is pleasant. Double Gloucester 
then equals Stilton, and bottled beer nectar ; 
and theh the pipe in quiet, while Jack takes 
the dogs, after they have finished the scraps, 
to the pojid* to drink^ Talk of Havanas! 

Well, t|dk.af them, but give me that pipe as I 

• 

loll, half asleep, resting against the tree, my 
legs spread out, and my hat tipped otfer my 
nose. I Half close my^yes and go nearly to 
sleep, but keep pulling ’at the pipe, and half 
..unconsciously hear th^ leaves whispering 
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above, the insects humfning, the rhtubble 
rustling, the trembling of a thrashing 
machine, and the rush of a train in the far 
distance.^ Jack returns from ^he r , pond, 
throws himself on the ground on his face, 
kicks his legs in the air ai?>d whistles softry, 
with<^fne gentle Grindum blinking beside 
him. Chance &nd Tinker lie out fall length 
on their sides and go to sleep. Wasp 
stretches on the ground, with her legs out 
behind her, and drags herself about with her 
front feet. Pepper sits down, scratches his 
ear, and then dashes at a passing bumble bee, 
and alf becomes a pleasant jumble of sights 

and sounds ; but, with a start, T i^cover my- 

0 ,, 

self, drop my pipe, topple my hat fiiff fluid lose 
my temper, for that everlastingly restless, 
volatile, good-for-nothing, ramshaclcly beast, 
Pepper, has 0 been aofd licked me^all up the 
side of the face ! The<dream, the quiet, the 

o 

rest is all broken, §o, jumping up, I tip my 
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pipe t <£ut on. the • heel of my boot, give a 
stretch/ grasp the spade, and off we* go to 
finish our job. 

For*thfte hours we work our w|y on, find 
a line of dead rats on the headland marks 
okr progress, till at last we reach the bottom 
of the field and our bank is done. "Stepper 
has got*three more bites, another ferret is 
done for by a nip on the nose, and Jack has 
tom his trousers and is very dirty ; but there 
is yet the drain pipe under the gate to attend 
to, and it is getting on in the day. I cut 
three or* four long sticks and tie them tightly 
together, and then to the end of this fasten 
a good hayrd*bunch of^grass, and back we go 
to the Hrain. I go to one end with Grindtmr 
and Pincher, whilst Jack takes the sticks, 
Pepper and Wasp to the^ other end, and 
gently ari& slowly shoves the slacks through. 
Two venturesome *ats|bolt at my end and 
are killed. When the sticks appear I grasp 
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thegi and gradually draw the whisp of ^rass 
into thfe drain. It fits tight and takes some , , 
pulling, but it comes steadily along, wiping, 
all before jt. Faster and fastjc th^rats bolt 
and are killed, and even old: I mag ed, who 
began by watching us, gets ej^p4and joiiyf 
the sppst:' Pepper and Wasp dash in for a 
last worry, which is over in a few jrtlnutes, 
when twenty-four rats are cast by Jack up on 
to the bank. Well done, dogs ! well done, 
good dogs ! Woo-hoop, woo-hoop ! Good 
dogs! That’s the way, my boys! Woo- 
hoop ! woo-hoop ! And the dogs roll on the 
ground, stretch, wipe the dirt put of their 
eyes with their paws, and rub their faces in 
Ihe grass. 

Jack goes backwards and forwards and 
collects the spoil, and we count up Seventy- 
three 0 real beauties, a ’few of which I really 
think should be fourpenpy beasts, they are 
so big. Never mind, seventy-three rats "at > 
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twopepce each come9 to twelve and twp- 
•pence-r|ot such a bad day’s work ; and.^ack, 
•you shall have a hot supper to-night ; and oh, 
you dogs, you 4ogs, think of the supper. I 
will giv#*ybuj| Bones with lots of meat on, 
odtmeal an^;s||h # soup 1 iThink of it, dogs ! 
think of it! And so the work ends* <^1 all 
are hapjty and contented. 

Three miles down turning twisting lanes 
to reach home, Grindum and I first, then 
Jack, and the rey brought up by the long 
and now a little drooping tail of Tinker. 
All have had enough; even the volatile 
young Pepper trots slowly, and therefore 
looks ever |o much more business-like. 

Before w # e .start thfe shades are falling, and ' 
as we trudge along nature’s evening vespers 
speak of *the closing day. Workmen setting 
sideways oft quiet harnessed cart-horses stflmp 
past with a friendly *iGcj>d night, neighbour, 
good night ! ” Women with children in ‘‘go- 
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carts ” bustle past in a hurry to get # home 
and $tch up the supper. Farm horses are* 
drinking in the pond or browsing on the rank 

© o 

grass at die side ; sparrows are chattering in 
the old alder bush before going to bed in the 

o 

ivy on the church ; pigs ip the homestead 
are oasBlngfor their supper ; the cows pass us 
coming home to be milked ; rooks flysteadily 
to the old elm trees near the Manor ; and a 
robin pipes clear and shrill on the roof of the 
shed in the cottage garden* There are par- 
tridges calling out “cheap wheat" in the 
stubble, and pewits crying on the fheadows. 
Cock pheasants noisily flutter iy> to roost in 
the firs, and the old ^doctor singling at his 
dbor makes soft music with his yiplii*. 

t 1 f o 

The parson joins us and has a cheery 
wordcfor all, especially the dogs, wlio are all 
his personal friends : and so we jog on and 
reach “the village, wheye the wood smoke 
rises straight in a bliiie cloud from the cottage 
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chimneys, and thtf ftre light sends a ruddy 
gleam across the roads. Groups of men and 
boys stand about resting, little children race 
and play, 'and ®h, sych a deliciou^ whiff* of 
something.stewing, with a little bit of onion 
in it, comes from.the open door of the village 
ale-house ! And this reminds us all tifttf our 
suppers* are near, and we finish the evening’s 
walk quite briskly. 

No need to say, “ Kennel, dogs, kennel ! ” 
All go in of their own accord, and in five 
minutes are busy at their savoury-smelling 
hot supper. The ferrets are fed and locked 
up, and then* unlacing our boots at tHe back 
dobr and kicking them^ off, the day is done. 
Supper,! rest. and quiet, a pipe, a book, # b6d 
and happy dreams are all before us. 

“ Now* Croker, minor, you will go to the 
Doctor's sftidy before school to-iqorrow. Von 
have been most inattentive, and it is not the 
first time I have had oicasion to speak to 

G 2 
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you. You can go now, but don’t forggt that 
this is tub night, as you all have done on the> 
last four occasions. If I have further com- 

«■» o 

plaints o^i this head from the matron* I shall 
take you all out for a long day’s rat-catching, 
so I advise you all to be veyy careful.” Five 
miiurtes later this master is smoking in his 
room and says to another mastd? who is 
doing the same, “ I say, Potts, do you knew 
I think these new lessons on rat-catching are 
all very well, but I thinj^ they are beyond 
the capacity of schoolboys. Why, they strain 
my mind, and I think they should pnly be 
taken «up at the universities ^nd during the 
last term; and thei^ the boys c do so hate 
them,” etc. e 

c 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ Croker, rhinos, have you been up to the 
head-master? Yes? Then sit still ancf don’t 
fidget *Boys, pick up your books on rat- 
catching, and we will resume yesterday’s 
task.” 

The last chapter treats of a prime day’s 
rat-catching, where rats were numerous and 
known to be numerous ; but don’t suppose all 
days are lik® this, for if you do you* will be 
sadly disappointed, ai^d you will have a lot 
to learn, f®r« there are days, and very pleas- 
ant days too, when you will have to walk 
mile after mile to find a r^t, and eveft then 
not be successful ; but you will be # out of 
doors in the fresh •airl with devoted com- 
panions and something |resh to see at every 
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stop, if you keep your ayes open. Don’tget 
dishe&rtened, and above all things never say, 
“ Oh, it is no good looking here or looking 
there for a rat ; there is sure^ not £o ^e one. 
Come on and don’t waste time.” You often 
find them in the most unexpected places. • 

I once went three times to the house of 
an old lady, being sent for because Sfcere was 
a rat that came each night and took her 
hen’s eggs and carried off young ducks and 
chickens. I spent hours ^looking for it in 
hedges, ditches, sheds] out-houses and stable, 
and even put Tinker up on the roof of all 
the buildings, thinking the assassin might 
be under the tiles ; but it was no go, 

• Night after night the^plunderer came, and 
I began to see that 4 the old lady did n&t 
think much of me. At last, one afternoon, 
I called again and began operations by ask- 
ing to have a do| tl^t was tied up to a 
kennel in a back// yard led away, as * bis 
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barkyigf disturbed *ny dogs. This was done, 
and a mihute afterwards Chance was fidling 
jound the kennel, staking her reputation 
upon Jthe^fat being under it. I got out a 
ferret and looked round the kennel, and was 
utterly disgusted to find it was placed firmly 
on hard ground without a vestige of *4 hole. 
I am story to say I v^ent so far as to sneer 
at Chance and tell her she did not know the 
difference between a dog and a rat. She 
herself fop a mogient seemed in doubt, but 
the next she went inside the kennel and 
stood at* a hole in the plank floor. I put the 
ferret back in the bag and, taking hold of the 
kennel, tilted* it up, and in an instant the dogs 
had a vicipus-looking old monster dead. • 

* Now the only possible way that rat could 
have got, in and out of his house vps b) 
passing the dog as he slept, and yet th& ole 
lady and her gardener fessured me that th< 
dog was as keen as musftrd after rats. 

♦ 
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J once killed a rat* iasicfe a church? - I 

0 0 

found 1 it during a long sermon, bflt feu; the 
life of me 1 can’t remember what that sermop 
wap about. 1 was sitting iq, a seat opposite 

C a * 

about a score of village ' school children, and 

suddenly I was struck by their appearance, 

0 

and jthe thought passed, through my mind, 
“ How like humans are to dogs ! \^ry, those 
children look just like my^ogs when they 
find a rat, especially that flaxen-haired girl 
with a front tooth out.” ^hen I noticed that 
they were all looking In one direction, andeo 
I looked there too and saw a rat sitting with 
just its» nose out of a hole .which ran under 
the brick floor, apparently listening to the 
sermon. The next morning the parson and 
1 went to the church. I took one ferret and 
only p Tinker. I chose Tinker because die 
wauf black and father clerical looking. The 
rat was at home, <jmd # we had it in five| 
minutes. This wa^ one .of the few times I 
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ever $d rat-ca?chiag*with my hat off, arn^it 
.felt very queer. 

, Again, I once killed a mother rat and a 
lot* of, young ones which I found in {he 
stuffing of a spring sSfa in a spare bedroom 
at an old manor-house, there were rats in 
the walls, and “Mary Ann" had oftet^ seen 
a rat in*tjie room when she went in to dust, 
and it had given her “such a turn.” This 
time I took all the dogs with me, and we 
were, followed by jhe lady of the house, four 
dreadfully pretty daughters and “Mary 
Ann.” Madam and Mary Ann got on the 
sofa, standing and the four daughter stood 
on four chairs round ^ the room. All six 
clasped th^ir clothes tight round their ankles 

w hy, I never could think. This wa 5 the 

only time in her life that I ever found Chance 
a fool. Directly she got into the room,*she 
wriggled and twisted, turned her head this 
Way and that, threw henfetf on her back and 
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fairly grovelled. Wasp,* Pepper, and the 
long-tailed Tinker were nearly as Sad, and ifr 
was plain to see they were shy and .bashful 0 

o o 

in. such a gorgeous room and surrounded by 
such a galaxy of beauty. It was the soft- 
hearted Grindum who savejl us ; he blinked 
much? but directly I said, Hie round, dogs ! 
Hunt him up! Seasph him out ! • < he went * 
to work — up on the bed, round the room, 
behind the furniture, and at last began 
sniffing round the sofa, k got hot all over, 
for I thought he was mistaking an aristo- 
cratic lady and her hand-maid formats; but 
no, air last he went under jhe sofa, and 0 
turning over on his t^ick bega^tp scratch at 
the underside of it up "above hiiji. Madam 

c> ^ 

and Mary Ann jumped off, and. the latter felt 
another “turn”; then both took ’refuge on 
chairs and again clasped their clbthes tight 
round ’them. I tujhie<J the sofa up on hs : 
back, and there through? the sacking near a 
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leg I* jpund a nitfe * round hole into the 
•interior among the springs. I put a ferret 
*in, and in a minute there was a rush and 
scuffle,* the sofa seemgd alive, and ^ien three 
or four small rats bolted out and were 
accounted for ; another squeak and rush, and 
out came the mother and was quickly 
dispatched ; then, as the ferret did not come 
out, I ripped the sacking and found it eating 
a deliciously tender young rat. I bagged 
the ferret, and while I did so, Grindum killed 
three or four small ones. I afterwards found 
that the * rats had eaten through the wain- 
► scot and so g£)t into the room. The* rest of 
the afternoprf’ was speijt in turning over all 
s£rts of furniture, including beds, and huntiifg 
through each room with the dogs ; but we 
found no more rats as inside lodgers. 

Three or four months after giis episode, 
rate swarmed in the walls? of this same house 
arid behind the whinsccjing, and my pro- 
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feSsional services were called in to^et ficWof 
them. How they got into the house I never' 
discovered, for there were no holqjs from f he 
outside, ?.nd no creepers On the w&lls for 
them to mount by and get on to the roof; 
the drains did riot appear «to communicate 
with *‘the inside of the house, and all the 
doors fitted tight. Equally puzzliftg was it, 
now that they were inside, to get them out, 
for t dare not put ferrets in, for feat they 
should kill a rat and leave it to decay and 
smell for months. 

I tried various plans. I got a live rat, 
tied a 'ferret’s bell on it, and turned it loose, ' 
and for days after k was constantly heard 
tlhkling inside the walls’; but it.dkl notdriye 
the rats away. 1 singed the coat of « rat, 
put tar on the feet of another arid turned 
them loose i but it was no good. At last' I 
took possession of. a wood-house inac^lar 
down in the basement, from which -a short 

f 9 > 



passdg^ led to other* cellars, and in the walls 

* of thesethere were many open holes. F irst of 
all # I went carefully over the wood cellar and 
made % spre there wg*e no holes yi it; and 
then, putting in a few faggots to give shelter 
to any nervou^ young rat, I started each 
night to feed them with delicious balls of 

• barley-nieal, which we»e made up with scraps. 
In this way I gave a rats’ supper-party each 
night for three weeks, and each morning I 
found clean-swept dishes. At last the fatal 
day arrived. A string was tied to the 
handle # of the door leading up into the 

' kitchen, the food was placed in the dishes as 
usual aboiit/ten p.m.,,and all the household, 
gxcept mysplf, went? to bed. I sat over the 
kitchen fire reading my paper till a distant 
dock struck midnight, and then I gave a 
sharp pull to the string and hjard the door 
bang to and the fastenirig fall, and I ‘knew I 
%d them. I lit *a big, glass lantern, went 
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round^ to the stables and let out all th<| dogs, 
took them to the cellar window and slipt 
them through quickly, squeezing myself 

t* • • 

through after them and shutting the window 
again. In half no time fifty rats wfcre killed, 
and all the dogs, except Tinker, pretty badly 
bitten ; but they were used to that and did 
not care. Then I lgcked the back door 
behind me, taking the key home to bring 
back in the morning when I called to be 

paid eight and fourpenc^ for my night’s 

- 3 • 

work. Three times in the next three 
months I went through a similar perform- 
ance, aad the first time I killed twenty- 
eight rats, the secontj seven, a^d .the third 
time only two, and these were old bachelors. 
Then every hole in the walls was filled up 
with % cement made up with broken glass, 
and * I have never heard of a raft in that 
house since. * m * « ^ 

Before I forget it/let /rife tell you that if a 
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rfctv cfiqg in the wall/or under the floor of a 

c* • 

house where it can’t be got at, its where- 
abputs cstfi be discovered in this way, pro- 
vided Yhe weather is avarm. Take^i butterfly 
net over to the butcher’s shop, and there 
catch a dozen bluebottle (lies, and, taking 
care ndt to hurt them, slip them into a glass 
jar and # tie a rag over it. Return to the 
room where the smell is, and, shutting the 
door after you, let your pack of flies loose 
and sit down to Watcl) them, and in half-an- 
hour you will find they are all buzzing round 
one spot. Have this spot opened out, be it 
wall or floor| and there the dead raf will be 
found. Hds the bell rung? Yes, half a 
ipinute ! Put your books away, form twp and 
tWo Outside, and I will take you for our 
usual walk. We will resump this task <n # the 
morning. Croker, minor, the «top jpart of 
Jones’ leg was not made to stick pins into. 

% • 9 

If I see^you do it &gai^, I shall give you a 
rat to $atcfi, so be careful ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

«! 

I trust that, in the five chapters I have 
written, I have said enough to give some 
of my scholars a- slight, taste and tilting Ibr 
the profession I am advocating, and in some 
small degree have weaned their young 
affections from such pernicious pastimes as 
studying classical authors, doing sums, and 
cutting their names on their desks. If I 
have n6t done this I havd written to little 
purpose, and I fear « the nextVhapter will 
ddmg off a few who hive only .followed me 
and my dogs on fine days in pleasant paths ; 
but Iimay as well tell you at Once tfiatlifeis 
no more all.beer and skittles in rat«cat€hing 
than it is in such minor professions as t|ie 
Army, the Church, ^he* flar, schoohfceeping, 
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boys, I will show you another picture. 

Jack,, get the ferrets while I let the dogs 

out * We must go and see if we can find a 

few rats, for it is a week since the ferrets had 

flesh, and we jshall have them getting ill; 

and> jack, bring four in the little bag, and 

put tlfat inside your* game-bag, for it looks 

like rain, and I don’t like to see them half- 

drowned. Yes, it does look like rain, though 

as yet it is only a dull, misty, chilly day in 

» 

mid-November down here in the country, 
but in London it is a thick black fog, and all 
work is being done by gaslight. It is bad 
and. deposing here, but ever so much worse 
there ; s# cheer up,' dogs, and step out, Jack. 
We wiH go down by the beck and home by 
.tfe clay-pits, for I know of no othef place 
gear where we are so likely to find a few rats, 
and J don’t want ty make a long da$r of it. 

Go over the bridge, Jack. You take that 
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sid© with Chance and & £oung one, gtfd I 
will do this side with the other dogs. Hie 
in, dogs! Search him out, lads! # And on' 
we go, but e in two miles ye only kill a ^ater- 
hen that Pepper catches as it rises out of 
some sedges, and which go^5 into my bag 
to replenish the ferrets’ larder. The mist 
hangs low, the bushes* are wet, the 1 ground 
soft, and there is a dreary sigh in the wind. 

' i 

The cattle are eating fast, as they always do 
before rain; and the sheeps startled by the 
sight of the dogs, caper and jump as they 
gallop all down the meadow ; and again their 
playfulness warns me of a et tramp home. 
Some young colts staad at the Moor of an 
opdh shed, dull and depressed looking, and 
the horses ploughing on the sides of the hill 
send up a thick steam. No birds twitter or 

# 1 • ' t>: 

sing, no insects hum, distant sounds are 
muffled and indistinct *The teams in thp 
waggons on the roail hard by creep along 
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andV^lfe little ndtiie beyond a toss of »the 
head ai\he carter's whip as he walks Reside 


“them With a heavy step cracking it. The 

only 'brisk thing to.be seen is the doctor's 

| 9 
gig as it whisks past. 

“ Hie up, do^s ! shake yourselves and don’t 
go to sleep ! Come over, Jack ; I have had 
enough of this brook f and if we don’t find at 
the clay-pits, home we go.” And we trudge 
off to some ponds half a mile further away. 
They are well-known to both men and dogs, 
and the latter bolt on ahead and arrive first ; 
and when we come up we find them all 
clustered t^und k hole in a high bank 'midst 
thick dripping bushes j In goes a ferret, but 
not in tile .way I like to see. There^ is* no 
hurry, no ecstatic wriggle of the tail as it 


slowiy draws itself into the hole. Then all 
stand round expecting to see. a rat take a 
header into the pond; but no, five minutes 



add Pepper beging to move, and is told 


h 2 
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to stand/* Ten miniiteS pass,and„/ack 
gets restless. Fifteen minifies, an<jf I begin 
to shift my feet, which are planted^ de£p (h 1 ' 
sticky mudjby the side of the pond; aha just 
then the first drops of rain appear. Ah, 


there is the ferret ! Jump up j^nd get it, Jack. 
But before he can do so, it has drawn itself 

.A.- 0 \ r ... 

into the hole backwards, which meansthSt it 
has killed a rat inside and that it only came 
out to tell us so, and that it was going bafctb 
to have a good long sound* sleep curled bp 
by the rat’s warm body. There is nothing 
for it but to dig it out ; and oh, what a dig, 
all amortg roots and thorns* on the sloping 
sides of the pond, in (hick sticky clay, with 
thd rain coming down* in a steady pd#l 
Jack hunches his back and leads against a 
tree^Bepper and # W asp wander aWay^d^h 
a ditch and scratch for an hottratiaf diraS 
that has a rabbit in it, and the old' dog^ siit 
and watch me and jlrfp and shivei^ T ^ 



here! I <fg thefe ; 4 ^fp and fall on the bank ; 
the wat€^\nixed with yellow clay runs dp my 
arm firoijh the spade, and yet that beastly 
ferrettsl^eps peacefully in its warm bed. I 
lose the hole, come ‘down on roots as thick 
as my leg and stones that strike fire as the 
spade strikes tffem; and so two hours of dis- 
comfort fp all drift by» and I am just feeling 
about for the last time with the spike end of 
the spade, when I again hit off the hole and, 
opening it out, CQme upon a nice warm rat’s 
nest made of leaves, ’with the ferret curled 
up snugly with a dead rat. 

* Home,: dogs, home ! Cheer up, Jagk ! Cold 
are you, %n$? wet ? \yell, never mind 5 only 
two miles, and we *will walk fast. Pepper, 
Pepper, Wasp, Wasp, where on eartli have 
ygp gQpto ? Ah, there you^are, and^a nice 
yflu have made of yoursejves trying t< 
^cratch out a hole jive hundred yal-ds long 
along all 1 And off we tramp, Jacl 
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and I in the middle of the road ,®splish splash at 
every* step, the water squirting high up our 
gaitered legs, and the dogs, with drooping tails„ 
dripping coats and woe-begone looks, earning 
along behind us in Indiah file close under the 
shelter, such as it is, of the hedge. 

We pass the postman, whcSonly nods, and 
meet a flock of sheep all draggled and dirty. 
An empty cart with a sack over the seat 
stands at the pot-house, and pigs wander 
listlessly about the yard yrth their backs 
arched up. Under tKe waggon-shed some 
cocks and hens stand each on one leg, with 
their taijp drooping, apparently too disgusted 
to prune their feathers ^nd fly uj^tq roost in 
th^ rafters. The smoke beats down from 

0 

the cKimneys and gets lost in the wind and 
rain which buffets and pelts at oilr back. 
Cold? spots begin* to be felt at the fiend of 
our armrf and lenees ; then a shiver runs down 
the back, which developesf into a trickle of 
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water that aflatt'gets into our boots # an<f 
goes sqbish, squish, at every step, ancf at last* 
oozes over the' tops ; and our teeth chatter 

withkcolcl, for now here and there among the 

• £ 

rain-drops appear rf few flakes of snow, which 
rest on the mud of the road for a second, and 
then melting, Add to the deep slush that 
trickles down the hill by our side. At every 
open shed the dogs shelter a minute, shake 
themselves like dripping mops, and with 
arched backs st^id on three legs and shiver ; 
but we whistle them on and at last reach 
home. After throwing a good bundle of dry 
straw on the kennel benches anti feeding 
dogs anjjL, ferrets, J^ck and I get under 
shelter and soon find ourselves in dry clothes 
before a good fire, feeling a little swollen 
and stiff about our faces and han^s, and 
much inclined for forty winks. 

The wind ho wl§ in the chimney, lashes 
die bare branched of .the trees, rattles the 



window frames, "and appears angrythafit 
cannot*get at us, and the rain drives/in fitful 
gusts against the windows, and hisses in the 
big wood fuj on the hearth ; and as I sfc in 
my snug arm-chair, # I dftmly feel that the 
external storm adds greatly to the internal 
comfort, and then I fancy I noh off to sleep, 
for I think no more till supper is announced, 
and hunger and my wife stir me. up to con- 
sciousness again. 

Having finished a good supper and got 
my pipe drawing beautifully, I remember 
one or two things that I think the student 
should be told. The first is, never put a 
line on a ferret when kratting. It. hampers 
a ferret in a narrow, testing, turning ratfs 
hole, and cutting into the soft earthatthe 
turns ^pon brings the ferret to a dead stop. 
Then rats’ holes are chiefly in hedgobahks, 
which are full of roots, and the line is pretS^ 
sure to get twisted ropnd some of theses said 




thenit will be a^ong dig to free it. Re- 
member,\x>, a ferret has to go down the hole 
«ai58l fac& a beast nearly as big as itself, with 
teeth'like lancets and with courage to use 
them, and so should be % as free as possible; 
andlining a ferret is about equal to setting 
a student with^he gloves on to light against 
another without them.* Then some way back 
I mentioned ferrets’ bells. They are little 
hollow brass balls with an iron shot in them 


that make a pretty tinkling sound, and are 
supposed to be tied round the ferret s neck. 
In my opinion, if you put a bell on it, you 
may as well put the ferret in the bag and 
keep it there. Thejtheory about bells is, 
that a ferret running down a hole jingling* its 
bell will fill a rat with fear and make it bolt 

' -V 

bpt this is all nonsense ; rats are pot s< 
easily frightened. Again, it is said that if s 
- fje&etcomes out of«a hole in a thick hedgi 
ttroeen, the bell will lqt you know where i 
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is; abut I must say I never lost a ferret in .a 
hedge or felt the want of a belled’ one. I 
consider a bell a useless dead weight ofi , a° 
ferret, and the cord that goes round its ‘"neck 
to fasten it is apt to get°hitched on to a root 
and hold the ferret a prisoner. A bell is 
only good for a sharp shopman to sell to a 
flat. 

1 need hardly say, never muzzle a ferret 
when rat-catching. It would be brutal not 
to let the ferret have the ase of its teeth to 

• o 

protect itself with. Muzzling ferrets apper> 
tains solely to rabbiting, but it is useful to 
know hew to do it. Take* a piece of twine 
a foot long, double it, band tie a loop at the 
doable. Tie the string* round o the ferret’s 
neck, with the loop on the top; bring the 
two ends down under the chin and tie them 
together ther$; pass them over the nose and 

tie them there, shutting the mouth tight,; 

0 

pass one string along the nose, betweenuthe 
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eyes, through the* loop on the top of the 
’ neck, and bending it back, tie it to the other 
lojle string from the knot on the top of the 
nose. Cut the ends off, and, pipvided you 
have not made a fot of " granny ” knots, 
your muzzle wUl keep on all day. There 
are other ways of doing the trick, such as 
^passing the string behind the ferret’s dog- 
teeth, bring it under the jaw, then over the 
nose, on the top of the neck ; tie it there and 
again under the nfeck. # I hate this plan, and 
have seen a ferret’s mouth badly cut by the 
string. I have heard of another plan which 
► is too brutal to mention. Cut the mflzzle off 
directly y*u have don4 with it, for I don’t 
suppose a fetret like5 having its mouth 
up any more than you or I should. 

Neverwantonly hurt any ^pimal, especially 
those that ‘work for you and suffer in your 
service. Just think of the amount of pluck 

a ferret shows each time you put it into a 

• * 
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rads hole, F ancy yourself in itsplace, 

going down a lot of dark crooked passes 
that you don’t know, only just wide endS^h 
to allow y^u to pass, and have to face a‘heast 
somewhat like yourself and as big, that you 
know will attack you. Why, if ferrets got 
V.C.’s, they would, on highways and holi- 
days when they wished to display tfiem all,, 
have to employ a string of sandwich-men 
walking behind them with the boards* covered 
with V.C. Three or four «times in my life I 
have had ferrets die of the wounds they have 
received from rats. I have had them in 
hospital? for weeks, and I ’ have had them 
blinded. Speaking ofe blind ferrets, j am not 
mftch of an oculist, but 1 don’t* believe a 

o' 

ferret can see in the dark. I never couki 
find any difference between die way my 
blind ferret forked in a hole and that of one 
with good eyes ; in fact, my blindferretwas 
as good a little beast as ever kiUeda'tat, 
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anA she did lcili ’many a score after she^iosi^ 
both eyes. I believe a |erret when in a 
• Kcfe uses a sense we don’t possess— I 
mean the sense of tpuch with thp long nose 
whiskers. * , 

Some years ago the Field opened its 
pages to a lorl^; discussion on the subject oi 
, ferrets sucking the blood of their victims aftei 
they have killed them. Writers pretending 
to know all about it said they did do so. 
These men are to be pitied, not laughed at, 
for you see in the days of their youth “ Rat- 
catching for the Use of Schools” was not 
written t and therefore they had mot learnt 
better. A ferret no r/ore sucks the blood of 
the things it kills than a dog does. If ^ou 
doubt this, give a fresh-killed rat to a ferret, 
let it fasten on it, and then peep At the 
. mouth, and yoy will find an 
opening there into ihe mouth, out of which 
blood would flow if the ferret had it in its 
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mofftly and look down its throat, you will not 

'find blood in it, nor will there be blood on 

the portion of the rat that has beerj held^p 

its mouth. ^No, people, are misled by a 

0 

ferret sending its teeth deep home in the 
flesh and making a sucking s^und as it with 
difficulty breathes through its nose and the 
corners of its mouth, if you watch a ferret 
after it has killed a rat, it will, as soon as it 
is sure the rat is dead, begin chewing at the 
skin of the head or throat tifl it has made an 
entrance, and will then eat the flesh. 

To finish this chapter, I will tell you a 
story wffich you are never to put into prac- 
tice. Some long time ago I found myself 
far* from home in a cSuntry vilfage, and 
having nothing to do, I went for a walk, and 
soon f . Came upon® a brother professional rat- 
catcher ; c and thinking I might learn a wrinkle 
from him that would corrth jn useful, I joined 
him and carefully watched him add Ijis dogs. 
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I saw at once that three of the latter w-fre 
very good and up to their work ; but *there 
wa^ fourth, a nondescript sort of beast with 
a long tail, that appeared quite useless ; and 
I observed with amusement that directly the 
man put a ferret into a hole, the dog tucked 
its tail tight between its legs and went and 
£tood well out in the field. I asked the man 
why he kept such a useless beast, and with 
a chuckle he answered, “ Well, mate, I’ll 
own up he ain’t •much to boast on for rat- 
killing, nor yet for looks, but he has his use 
like some other of we h-ugly ones. You see, 
sir, I’ve got one or two ferrets as woi*'t come 
out of, a Jple, but statfd a peeping at the 

h-entrance? and waste a lot of time. Then 

• # * 

that ’ere dawg comes in useful. I catches 
him, lifts him up, and sticks his bushy tail 
down to the ferret, who catchqs tight hold, 
apd I draws it out. , Nothing ain’t made for 
nothing, and I expect that dawg was made 
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fof drawing ferrets.” Ite man may have 

been right, but I was quite sure the unfor-® 

tunate dog did not take an active picture 

in his vocation. 

v. . e c 

There, young gentlemen, if you have well 
digested that chapter and forgotten the story 
at the end, you can put up your books and 
form up for your usual walk to the second# 
milestone and back again; but before leav- 
ing, let me point out to you, Croker, minor, 
that if that caricature I have observed you 
drawing behind your book is meant for me, 
it is, like most things you do, incorrect ; my 
nose is«not so long, and I part my hair on 
the left side, not the Vight. 
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CHASTER VII. 

Rat-catching ^ind rabbit-catching are two 
distincj professions, but the greater part of 
►thfe stock-in-trade that serves for one will 
answer for the other, and it is as welt for the 
professional to be master of what I think I 
may call both branches of his business. A 
rat-catcher who did nothing but kill rats and 
refused a day’s work with the rabbits would 
be like a medical man who would* cut off 
limbs but* would not give a pill, or a captain 
of a sailing*vessel Who would not go Jo lea 
in a steamer; besides in these days it is the 
fashioi^to jumble up half a ^lozen businesses 
under one head and name. «Just # look at 
what the engineer £<*es. Why, he is nowhere 
if he is # not (besides being ready, as the 
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engineer of the old school, *to make railways, 
fete.) a chemist, an electrician, a diplomat, a 
lawyer, a financier and a contractor, and ^en” 
sometimes an honest man. If you are not 
in the fashion you ai;e left behind as an old 


fogey, land so in this chapter we will discuss 

the art of rabbit-catching j a^id I trust all 

© 

schoolmasters will furnish you, their students, 
with the opportunity of putting in practice in 
the field what you learn from this book at 
your desks. 

Well, now for the requirements. We have 
got the dogs, we have got the ferrets, spade, 
bag, etc»; but for rabbiting We must have a 
much more costly stock-in-trade if we are to 
do* a big business. We shall o require an 
ordinary gardener’s spade for digging in soft 


sandy, ground, where the rabbit burrows 
sometimes gq, in for yards, and as much as 

o 

ten feet deep down ; %lso another spade, 
longer in the blade than our ratting one,, the 
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sides more tunteddn, and with a handle ^en, 
feet long, with a steel hook at the eiSd in-i 
St£a^ of a spike. With this spade we can 
sink down many feet after the hole is too 
deep for the ordinary spade, and* the turned 
in sides will hold the soft earth and allow 
you to bring ih to the surface. If you dig 
^down on the top of a jabbit — as you will do 
when you know' your work — the hook at the 
end will enable you to draw first it and then 
the ferret up by the string. We must have 
a piece of strong light supple cord, marked 
by a piece of red cloth drawn through the 
strands at every yard, so that one ^an tell 
exactly h<jw far in the ferret is ; and it is as 
well to have a second shorter cord for work 
in stiff heavy ground, where the holes are 
never deep. Next, we must have two 01 
three dozen purse-nets, which^are circular 
about two feet in diameter, with a string rove 
round the outside* mesh fastened to a peg 
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T^ese are for covering oyei" bolt holes to 



string, so as to be as light and fine as possible. 
The mesh should be jdst large enough to 
allow a rabbit's head to pass through. 


Like the postscript to a lady’s letter, the 
chief item 1 have saygd till the last? and I 

€> 

fear it will be some time before the ordinary 
rabbit-catcher will be able to afford it. I 
refer to long nets, which are used for running 
round or across a piece of covert to catch 
the rabbits as they are bustled about by the 
dogs. C A rabbit-catcher in full swing should , 
have from eight huncfeed to a thousand yards 
ofrthis, for with a good 4ong net he will often 

C 

kill as many rabbits in a few hours as he 
coulc^ do with the ferrets in a week. 

1° myself keep no special dog ofor rabbit- 
catching, chiefly because I have a neighbour 

o 

who will always let me have a cunning old 
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lurcher fhat htf keeps, which is as good ^s 
gold, and as clever as a lawyer, and cfespe- 
TStejy fond of a day with me and my dogs. 

. ^ nave three male ferrets, real monsters, 
strong enough to tfot djown a burrow and 
drag five or six yards of line after them with 
ease. 

Havftig described alj the tools, etc , neces- 
sary for work, I will now jot down, as an 
exercise for you students, a nice easy day's 
rabbiting that actually took place a few 
weeks ago^— a sort of day that quite a young 
beginner might work with success. There 
had been a sharp rime frost in th^ night, 
which stilj hung abouf in shady spots at 
eight o’clock in the ^noming, as Jack aad 
I marched off with my dogs and ferrets, 
accompanied by old Fly, the lurcher. Bjr nine 
am. we began working field^ hedge-r6ws 
and banks, where rabbits were pretty* plenti- 
ful and had been 'established for years in 
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eyery description of burrow. There had 
beerf a lot of partridge and other shootings 
going on over this farm for the last mprtllj? 
and most of the rabbits had got a dislike 
to sitting out in the open, and were under 
ground, so we began at the burrows at once, 
the dogs driving every rabbit that was sit- 
ting out in the hedge .back to their ®burrows 
as we walked along. We began work in a 
stiff clay bank far too hard for the rabbits 
to make deep holes in, and here we got on 
fast. I took the ditch side — in fact, I took 
the ditch itself— with a ^big ferret with a 
short jjne on, and I ran it into each hole I 
came to. Jack on fcfte other sidejooked out 
for the bolt holes, and always laid down a 

t' 1 * o 

little to one side, as much as possible out of 
sight, but with a hand just on the bank over 

thfe hole ready to catch a boUing rabbit. 

© 

Fly and the other do^s took charge of the 
other holes, and all kept as quiet as possible. 
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In went the ferret, «slowly dragging the^ line 

•after hint till I count two yards gone by the 
Sed «jarks § on the line ; then there is a halt 
for half a minute, then a loud rumbling and 
the line is pulled fast through my fingers. 
Jack moves quickly, and the next instant a 
rabbit is thrown a little way out into the 
held wit¥i its neck broken. J ack says , 1 * F erret 
out,” then picks it up, draws the line through 
the hole, passes the ferret over to me, and 
we go on to the •next, > having filled up the 
entrance of the hole we have just worked. 
Hole after hole was ferreted much in the 
«same way. Somfetimes^ Jack bagged the 
bolting rabbit, sometimes the dogs, and now 
and then ofie^bolted a$d got into the hed£e 
before it could be caught and went back, but 
it was little use, for the dogs with Fly at 
their head were soon after it, ajid in a few 
minutes Fly was sur^ to have it, and would 
retrieve it back to Jack. 
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*‘A^ we worked round big field, we got 
, into softer ground, a red sand and soil mixed 
and here the holes were much deepen and 

often ran through the bank and out for yards 

0 

under ground into the next field. Here Jack 
and I changed places, Jack doing the ferret- 
ing, and I going to his side faith the garden 
spade. One, two, three, four, five yards the 
ferret went and stopped, and all was quiet. 
I listen, but not a sound. Jack pulls gently 
on the line and fijids it tight, and for a 
minute we wait, hoping a rabbit may bolt 
from the hole the ferret went in at. But no 
such Kick. I take the small ratting-spade^ 
and with the spike end feel into°the ground 
at the foot of the bank, and at°once come 
upon the hole ; this I open out and clear of 
earth, and Jack, who has crept thrpugh the 
hedge* kneels down and finds the line 
passing this hole in th<2 direction of the field 
and going downwards. At that moment 
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there is a sound like very distant thunder, 
and the line is pulled quickly four yards, 
farther into the hole, and the marks show 
six yards are in. I go about tfiis distance 
out into the field, lie down and place my ear 
close to the ground. I shift about in all 
directions listening intently, and at last hear 
e faint thudding sound. I shift again a few 
inches in this direction, and lose it ; in that, 
and recover it ; again a few inches, and the 
sound is directly *under my head, but pretty 
deep down. I take the big spade and open 
out a hole a yard square, and dig down as 
far as I can reach. I get into the hble and 
sink deepftr. I have to enlarge it a foot all 
round to *get room, land then I dig down 
again till only my head appears above 
ground .when I stand up. Then I takfc the 
long spade,* and with that sink two mqre feet, 
and plump I come dn the top of the hole, 
and the ferret shoves a sand-covered head 
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up and looks at me. i reverse the long 
spade and catch the line with the hook and® 
pull the ferret up, and then calling Jack;, f 
send him t head first iuto the well-like pit, 
holding on to one of his feet myself as I lie 
flat on the ground to allow him to go deep 
enough. In a minute a dead^rabbit is taken 
out and two live ones, whose necks Jack 
breaks as he hangs suspended, and then I 
pull him up with his plunder, and he rights - 
himself on the surface, vety red in the face, 
very sandy, spluttering and rubbing his eyes. 
Then the ferret is swung down again by the 
line, it* goes a littl^ way Into the hole and" 
returns, and so we know we have made a 
cfeatji sweep. The big hole is„fifled up and 
stamped down, and after filling a pipe and 
resting a few jninutes, on we go vyith our 
work. c 

o 

On the high sandy cp^rt of the field we 
have several deep digs like the above, with 
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varying success, and we rejoice when we , 
reach the last side of tile field and get into * 
>cfay again, where holes are short and most 
of the rabbits bolt at once. During all the 
day we only stopped on$e for hatf-an-hour to 
get a snack of bread and cheese, and by the 
time the cock» partridges began to call their 
families together for roost, and the teams in 
the next field to knock off ploughing, we are 
all, man, boy, dogs and ferrets, fairly tired, 

and are glad to •tumble seventeen couple of 

• 

rabbits into the keeper’s cart that has been 
sent out foe them, and trudge off home 
ourselves. 

Now {pr another day’s sport that was 
quite different. No £ogs with us, only a bag 
of ready-muzzled ferrets, a bundle of purse 

nets and a spade Success will depqpd on 

© • 

perfect quiet, and even the jpatter of the 
(logs’ feet would ^sgpil our sport, so they are 
at home for once, and Jack and I are alone. 
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It is one of those soft njildr dull days that 
now and then appelr in mid-winter, a sort of 
day to gladden the heart of foxhunters and 

0 o 

doctors, and to make wiseacres shake their 
heads and say “ most unseasonable." It is a 
good day for Jack and me, and we feel 
confident as we steal into a plantation of tall 
spruce firs, placed so thick on the ground o 
that beneath them is perpetual, twilight, and 
not a blade of grass or bramble to hide the 
thick carpet of needle peints. Softly we 

o 

creep forward to a lot of ‘burrows we know 
of in the corner of the wood, and then I go 
forward,, alone and spread a net loosely over 
every hole, firmly pegging it dowpi by the 
cord. This done I stapd quietly down-wind 
of the holes, and Jack comes and slips the 
six ferrets all into different holes, and then 

o o 

crouches down on his knees. AH is quiet ; 
only the whisperings of the tree-tops, th§ 
occasional chirp of a bird, or the rustle of a 
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mouse in the«le*d leaves. Five minutes 
pass, and then out daShes a rabbit ihto a 
net, which draws up round it. Jack moves 
forward on tip-toe, kills the rabbit and takes 
it out of the net, and covers th£ hole again. 
While he is doing this, three more rabbits 
have bolted a©d got netted, one has escaped, 
and a ‘ferret has come out. The captured 
ones are killed, the ferret sent into another 
hole, and for an hour this work goes on, and 
during all the time neither of us have spoken, 
for we know there is nothing that scares 
wild animal* more than the human voice, 
unless it is the -jingle of metals, such as a 
bunch o£ keys rattling They dread the 
human voice because they have had *00 
much experience o^ it, and the rattle of 
metal because they have not had experience 
enough of it, for it is a sound they have 
pever heard, and nothing like, in £he quiei 
woods and fields. On the other hand 
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animals pay but little attention to a whistle, 

for ifi one shape or another they are con- „ 

stantly hearing it from their feathered com- 
. ’■ 0 
pamons. 

But to gb back to our netting. An hour 
over, we pick up the ferrets as they come 
out and bag them, and then I ,go off to some 

fresh holes and spread the nets again, hnd we 

© 

repeat the same performance ; and during the 
day we kill, without any digging or hard 
work, about twenty-two qpuple of rabbits. 
In the above account I have written of a 
day’s sport that took place in a^fir plantation 
in a little village in Norfolk, where it would 

have been madnes^ to work the ferrets 

© 

without muzzling them, for they would have 
been Sure to kill some ^rabbits in the holes 
and then have laid up ; but I should mention 
that I have killed many rabbits in, the same 

O 

way on the Cots wold Hills in Gloucestershire^ 
and I was much astonished when I first got 
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there to find \nefi who thoroughly under- 
stood their business working their ferrets* 
under npts without muzzling them. I 
adopted the plan myself, and have rarely 
had a ferret kill a rabbit underground. For 
some reason that I could never find out, 
a Cotswold mbbit will always bolt from a 
hole with a ferret in if it can. It is well 
known in Norfolk that if a rabbit is run 
into a hole by dogs, you may ferret it if you 
like, but it will ntfver bolt, and it must be dug 
out. But in Gloucestershire I have seen 
the same rabbit bolt out of a hole, get shot 
at, be run by dogs, go Jp ground, a»d again 
bolt at once from a ferret. Few profes- 
sionals ever use a l^ine on a ferret on the 
Cotswold, one reason being that the burrows 
are nearly all in rocky ground, and# there 
would be danger of the line b^ing caught in 
the numerous cr^cl^; besides it is not re- 
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for this reason it is twic# as easy tq till 
rabbit! in Gloucestershire as it is in Norfolk, 
especially in the sandy or soft soil of the t 
latter county. 

Let me hfcre beg of all my readers, espe- 
cially students, never to keep a poor rabbit 
alive in their hands a secqpd. I don’t 
suppose any who read this book could* be so 
unsportsmanlike and brutal as to keep a 
rabbit alive to course and torture over again 
with dogs, or for the fun ofe shooting at the 
poor little beast. Such ruffians should never 
be allowed a day’s sport on 3. gentleman's 
property*. They are only fit to go out mole- 
catching. No, directly you hav o e a live 
rabbit in your hand, take it by its hind legs 
with your right hand, an& the head with your 
left, with two fingers under its face; with 
these fingers turn the head backhand give 
the rabbit a smart quick stretch, and in an 
instant all its sufferings are over. Never hit 
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it with your haftd or a stick behind the^ears : 

first, because you are not quite sure to kill it 
with the /irst blow ; and secondly, if you do, 
half the blood in the rabbit will settle in a 
great bruise at the 4>ot where it was struck, 
and make that portion unfit for table. 

That is sufficient for this morning, and you 
# may now turn to a little lighter work with 
some algebra. 
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Fortunately I don’t live by the sea. I Say 
fortunately, because I look upoft the sea as a 
swindler, for it robs one of just half one’s 
little world and upsets all calculations by 
forcing one to live in a mean semicircle. I 
actually know a rat-catche? who is stupid 
enough to live in a village on the east coast, 
and half his time he and his® dogs are at 
home fci idleness s and are half starved, 
because the ever-restless tiresome ®sea rolls 
abdut^and disports itself over all 0 that is east 
of the village, so the poor man can only go 
rat-catching in c one direction. No\g and 
then I go to© the sea-side, but when I go 
there it is on business-pnot in my Sunday 
clothes and with a “ tripper’s ” return ticket, 
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but with my ftogfe, ferrets, nets (the long 
v ^nes) and the boy Jack ; he and I dressed in* 
’ our wellborn corduroys, gaiters, and navvy 
boots ; and instead of choosing a town to 
visit with Marine Parade, Esplanades, Lodg- 
ings to let, Brass Bands, Nigger Minstrels 
and scouting* M.P.’s, we go to a little village 
unknown to “trippers,” and put up at a 
small inn for a week or ten days. We sleep 
in a room not unlike a hay-loft, and take our 
meals and rest fn the common kitchen, with 
its rattling latticed windows and sanded 
floor. 

We go there twice^ each winter to kill 
rabbits on what are called the “ Denes,” 
which are great, wide, down-like lands on? the 
top of the steep earth cliff, partially covered 
with .the ever-flowering gorse, a cover dear 
to rabbifS and all sorts of gagie. We reach 
the inn in time fqr gn early dinner ; and after 
we have jioused the ferrets in a big tub and 
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the dogs in a warm dry sliecf with heaps of 
straw to sleep on, Jack and I despatch otyf’ 
food and then start off to inspect the field of" 
our future operations. ^jVe have not far to 
go. First down the 'Street, past two or three 
dozen flint-pebble cottages ; past the church, 
with its square tower so high that it makes 
the really big church look small in proportion ; «> 
past the rectory; past the schools, where 
some forty or fifty future fishermen and 
sailors have just finished th&ir tasks for the 
day and come rolling out, dressed all alike in 
dark, sea-stained, canvas trousers and thick 
sailor jeeseys ; past the low ‘one-storied cot- < 
tage where the old retired naval captain has 
iivdd for many years, and then up a sandy 
lane between high crumbling banks and out 
on to .the open .Denes, We take a, .path 
that runs closet along on the top the cliff, 
mounting a steep hill as we ego till we reach 0 
a spot half a mile further on, whece the sea 
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cliff is four tflinflred feet high and nearly 
^perpendicular ; and here among the ruins o( 
an old church, part of which has fallen with 
the slipping cliff intp the sea many years ago, 
J.aek and I halt ancl take a loot: round. We 
are on the highest spot within miles, and 
spread out ill front of us, as we face inland, 
are, first, the down-like hills, dotted over with 
patches of gorse and with turf between as 
fine and soft as a Persian carpet ; then culti- 
vated fields intersected by thick hedges ; and 
in the distance we could distinguish a clus- 
tering village here, a homestead there, an 
■ old manor-hous*e in its»well-kept garden and 
park-libe grounds, and in all directions the 
square, sojid, picturesque towers of village 
churches peeping ftW among the trees, that 
becgjne thicker and thicker the further the 
eye travelled from the sea.* Close to our 
* ’left, jilst under ,th$ shoulder of a hill which 
protect£„it from the keen east wind off the 
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sea, is a tiny village of sorrfe ten cottages, 

r all different, all neat and snug-looking, eac]^ 

ift its own garden. There is a staled of bee-” 

hives in one, a honeysuckle-covered porch to 

another, and, 'though it is Aid-winter, there is a 

warm home-like look about all. Then there is 

the one farm-house, well kept and well cared 
€ . •> 
for, but old and belonging to other days, as its 

gables and low windows denote; and from 

our high hill we look over the house into a 

garden and orchard beyond, both enclosed 

by grey lichen-covered walls. On either side 

in front of the house are the fasm buildings, 

all, from*the big barn to thef row of pigsties, 

thatched with long reeds, which give the 

whale a pleasant English home appearance. 

There are big yards ^ filled with red and 
white Rattle up to their middle in straw, 
others full of Ijprses or young calvfis ; cocks 
and hens are everywhere $ucks and geese® 
swim in the big pond by the side ofjhe road, 
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and turkeys, db Big and plump they # make 
kpne long for Christmas, mob together in* 
the yard, and the turkey-cocks “gobble- 
gobble ” at a boy wjjo is infuriating them by 
whistling. A man crosses the yard with two 
pails on a yoke, evidently going a-milking ; 
and another passes with a perfect hay-stack 
on his back, and a dozen great heavy horses 
come oijt of the stable in Indian file and 
stump off to the pond to drink. Beyond the 
farmstead, in a fihld on the right of the road, 
is a double row of heaped up mangels and 
swedes ; and* a little further on are a number 
of stacks, so neafly built«and thatched that it 
seems quke a pity they should soon be pulled 
down and ^hrashed, but all showing^ si£ns 
of prosperity and plenty. 

Beyond this stands a tipy churchy with 
reed-thatdh roof. It is all, church and 
tower, built of round flint stones as big 
as orangey cleverly split in two and the flat 
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side %cing outwards ; andTrom the dog-tooth 
0 Jjaxon arch over the door one knows it ha^ 
seen many generations pass awayfc and find 
rest from the buffets and storms of the 

Q. 

world in the peaceful, 0 carefully-tended “ God’s 
acre ” that surrounds it. If one passed 
r down the red gravel churchyard path, #nd on 
in front of the south door to the far corner, 
under the big cedar, a small door would be 
found, which would lead through a well-kept, 
old-fashioned garden to the Rectory : a good 
old Elizabethan house, covered with thick 
creepers up to the very eaves, the model of 
one of England’s sftug homes — homes that 
‘ have turned out the very best men “the dear 
olcf land has produced, to fight, struggle, 
conquer or die in all professions, in all parts 
of thfe world; men who in such shelters 

C 

learned Ao be honest and true, brave and 


persevering, lions in courage, women irf 
gentleness ; who gould face^ hardships and 
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poverty without a* moan, and prosperity and 
niches without swagger ; and through all t|^e* 
difficulties of life thought of the old home, i 
and when success arrived, be they ever so 
far away, packed up arid came back to finish 
their days in just such another home and 
such gurrouifdings. 

Turn round now, Jack; turn round and 
take a look at the restless sea rolling its big 
waters on the smooth strip of sand there 
below on this sicte ; and on the other, Jack, far, 
faraway over there in the south, on the other 
side of the* world, laving the roots of the 
palm and the mangrove? beneath the burning 
rays of tropical suns ; and away round here, 
Jack, far iji the north, dashing its ^torm- 
driven wavds against the face of frost-bound 
rocks and treacherous icebergs. Tltere on 
the dancing waters, with all sails set, chasing 
the lights and shadsws as they flit before it, 
sails a b<aat bound souths to sunny climes. 
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There on the horizon, against wind and 
0- \y.ave, steams a collier, taking fuel to land^ 

L ■ 

^ where the snow lies deep on the ground for 

four months in the year ; 0 and right and left, 

r 0 

outward bound or coining home, are various 
white sails dotting the waters. But, Jack, 

* how about supper ? I ordered egg§ and 
bacon for supper, and those chimney comers 
at the inn looked as if they might be snug 
and warm to smoke a pipe in afterwards 
before turning in. Step on, ° Jack, and have 
supper ready in half an hour, while I go 
round by the Rectory and see if the two 
young gentlemen areat home. They are the 
right sort, and as keen as Pepper ‘after the 
rab'bit?, and they always have half a dozen 
good terriers as fond $f the sport as they 
are. c • ® 

At the Rectory I received a kindly wel- 
come from Miss Madge Ashfield, the rector’s 
only daughter and the sister of thf^two lads 

' j 0 
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I came to enqtiref for ; and I was told that 

S(;hey were not yet back from school, but were 

expected in three days, and that only thJ^ 

morning a letter came from them asking 1 

when I was likely* to pome £nd work the 

Denes. I comforted Miss Madge, who at 

first feared the pick of the sport might be 
• * 
over before her brothers arrived, by telling 

her that for the next four days Jack and I 

should be busy “ doctoring ” holes, and that 

during that tim£we could not “away with” 

boys or dogs, as both were too noisy for the 

work. 

Miss Madge took mejround to th<| kennels 
to see some rough wire-haired terriers, old 

friends ; also three new ones, all supposed to 

• • 

be wonders ; and she told me she would 
arrange for her brothers to bring one day 
five small’beagles belonging tqa friend. 

Jack and I dicj opr duty by the ham and 
eggs that^night at the inn, and the pipe in 
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the old-fashioned chimney® corner was very 

,sweet ' and if the beds were a bit hard and 

w i 

kftubbly, we did not keep awake to think ”of 

o 

them, for we had both been upr since day- 
break. By eight o'clock® the next morning 

0 

we had finished breakfast, given the dogs a 
few minutes’ run to stretch their Jegs, fed the 
ferrets that were not wanted, and were on 
our way to the Denes, each with two strong 
male ferrets, a spade, and game-bag with 

cold meat and bread in it. We were on our 

©• 

way to “doctor” the burrows, and this is 
done by running a muzzled ferret that has 
first beei\ smeared with a little spirits of tar 
down every hole, with a line on ijt;. It is 
necessary to keep very quiet, so as to get 
the rahbits to bolt. W$ don't want to kill 
a single rabbit, but only to disturb hole after 

c m r ' 

hole, bolt what rabbits we can, and leave a 

c 1 

nice sweet smell of tarred ferret behind us. 
No time is lost. Jack goes one way and I 
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another, and e\£ry« hole is visited till evening 

shades stop us ; then back home to supper 

.and bed* and at it again in the morning ; buN 

on the second day we begin by visiting each 

hole we ferreted tie c[ay befcre, stopping 

them tight down with sods, and sticking a 

piece of whjfe paper on the top of such 

stopped holes. No fear of shutting in a 

rabbit, as the smell of the tarred ferret will 

keep them out for days ; and no fear of their 

opening the stopping, as the paper will 

drive them away. For four days this work 

goes on, and we are ready to wager there is 

not a hole in the* cliffs or Denes thaf is not 

doctored, # and not a rabbit that is not above 

ground. • 

It was Wednesday night when we* had 
finished, and that evening the two boys # from 
the Rectosy came down to tne inn to see us 
and get instructions for the morrow; but I 
was glad they did not stay long, for we 
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wanted to go to bed early, So as to get a 

© 

good night and yet be up betimes. By eight' 
'a clock next morning, Jack and I were* 
already back from the Denes, after having 
run out one* 'thousand ^ards of long nets. 
The nets are in lengths of about one hundred 
yards, and two feet six inches feigh, made of 
fine string, and each of the top and bottom 
meshes knotted on to a cord that runs the 
entire length. To set these nets, they are 
threaded on to a smooth stifle, four feet long, 
and the stick with the nets on is thrown over 
a man’s shoulder. The man walks off with 
the net? along the. border 'of the piece of 
ground to be enclosed, while another, after 
fixing the end of the first net fast to a start- 
ing stick, follows behinfll. As the man with 
the net proceeds, he lets the net slip slowly 
off the stick qyi his shoulder, piece? by piece ; 

c 

and, as it comes down, the pian behind picks 
up the top line, gives the net a shake, and 
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twists the line pound the top of stakes 
‘previously placed in the ground about fifty 
.yards apart, taking care as he goes that thS* 
bottom of the net lies for a few inches on 
the ground. In this way squafts of gorse of 
’about two hundred yards can be entirely 
enclosed, aiyl every rabbit inside them 
surrounded like sheep inside a fold. 

Our breakfast over, we were soon out 
again with all our dogs (except old Chance, 
who had been left at home on account of her 
age, and also on account of her trick of 
always liking to go up to the carrier’s each 
night to sleep),* and we had also tyro real 
good lurchers. At the foot of the Denes we 
met the boys from the Rectory, witU a 
friend about their oyn age, and the curate 
of the next parish with a business-likp ash 
stick under his arm ; and amqng them they 
Jiad mustesed a pack of ten terriers, some of 
which wanted to begin work by a fight with 
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my dogs ; but it takes two>to«make a quarrel, 

, and my dogs knew better than to waste their 
Strength in fighting when there was a day’s 

o 

work in front of them. 

In a few nfMutes -ye were at the first piece 
of netted gorse — a real tearer, close, compact’ 
and a mass of thorns ; but what^dogs or boys 
care for gorse thorns when rabbits are on 
foot ? So it is, “ Over you go, boys ! ” “ Hie 
in, dogs 1 Roust them out there ! ” and the 
old dogs spring the nets and are at work in 
a minute, while the young ones blunder and 
struggle in the nets, and have^to be lifted 
over. # The curate, # Jack and I, and the man 
who drove the cart with the nets k and who 
will carry off the dead rabbits, stand at the 
nets and take out ancj, kill the "rabbits that 
get caught ; and for the first hour we have as 

much as we can do, and work our hardest. 

© 

Many rabbits do get through t^p nets, and 
others go back, and these latter it is difficult 
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to get into the*nets a second time, and they 
are killed by the dogs in the thick j|orse. 
.Yap ! yap ! yap ! “ Hie in, good dogs ! hiV 
in, young ones ! Ah ! back there ! back ! no 
going over the nets ! yVould^you ? Look 
here ! hie there ! in you go ! ” Yap ! yap ! 
yap! all scurry, rush and bustle; and the 
^Rectory boys and their friend are all over 
the square at once, and in ten minutes so 
tingle from innumerable pricks from the 
gorse that they* are benumbed and feel 
them no more. “ Go, *Fly, go ! ” and a big 
hare dashes^, out, with Fly after it, and both 
jump the net and make for another cjump of 
gorse ; bqt Fly has never been beaten since 
she was a puppy, and soon returns with the 
hare in her mouth. ^ “ Hie in, dogs! hie 
in ! ” JThere are more yet, and we are fyound 
to make a clean sweep; and, so the work 
goes on. 

First one patch, and then another, till 
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lunch-time, which said lfinoto, according to 
a long-standing custom, comes up in ^ cart 
from the Rectory; but after snatching a? 
hurried bit, the man and I have to bustle 

c 

away to shift*the nets, $. work that keeps us 
hard at it for an hour and more ; but longf 
before we have done, the boye, parson and 
dogs are at it again in one of the first o 
patches we have surrounded, and it is night 
and the moon is up before we have finished 
and picked up the net£ We find on 

o 

counting the bag that we have two hundred 
and seventy rabbits, and feel 8 content with 
our day’s work, pn Friday and Saturday 
the same work, and when we turned home- 
wards on this last night, it was as much as 

man, 1 boys or dogs cojild do to drag them- 
* 

selyeg along ; but we had killed six hundred 
and fifty rabbits in the three days and were 
well content. 
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Sunday was to us all a real day of rest, and 
we enjoyed every minute of it, and for once 
glistened to a very long sermon without the 
fidgets. The Rectory boys came up for a 
chat in the afternoon, so we let the dogs out 
and went down* to the beach and strolled 
quietly about, neither dogs nor humans 
indulging in. anything like play — all were 
too stiff and soi'e to thipk of it. 

We were all out again early on Monday 
morning, but without nets and taking only 
sticks ; and we spent|a short day, with a long 
Uincl^ looking up outlying rabbits i# the 
hedges of*the farm at the foot pf the Denes ; 
And here the twp lurchers, who during the 
days at the nets had taken it easy and 
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refused to face the gorsl, Wad the chief of 
the wprk, for directly a rabbit was started by 
'the other dogs, it made straight off acrqs§ 
the open for the gorse op, the Denes, and the 
lurchers were**the only ‘dogs fast enough, to 

r, 

catch them. We finally had to give up 
work because the dogs of all sorts were too 
tired to move, and also because the weather* 
that had been fine and calm all the previous 
week, began to break, and before we reached 
shelter there was half a gale sendingvbig 
green waves thundering on to the beach and 
carrying the salt spray far inland. 

That ..night, after Jack was in bed and 0 
asleep, I put on my hat and went out, called 
by°the noise of the waters. I joined a group 
of weather-beaten hard-featured men dressed 
in thick blue Jerseys and V sou-wester*” 
hate, who stood with their hands tucked 
deep into their trousej pockets) watching 
the sea from behind the shelter of a boat 
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stranded high up dh the beach. I got a civil 
word of greeting as I came up, and tl^en we 
«11 watched in silence, for by this time the 1 
“ half gale” had become a storm, and it was 
only by shouting w$ could h?(fe made each 
V>ther hear. It was a wild weird scene, awe- 
inspiring, bu% intensely attractive— at least 1 
/ound it so; but then such scenes did not 
often come before me, and I daresay my 
companions, who were well used to being 
out,«on such a ni|ht, only felt thankful they 
were safe on shore, and thought with anxiety 
of those of their friends and neighbours who 
were out battlirig with, the stornv The 
moon when I reached the beach was nearly 

at the full and high up in the heavens, but it 

• • 

shed a fitful light, as ,each few seconds dark 
cloudy and veils of mist flew across itsu face. 
One montent the sea lay befjpre us a dark 
black mast, only parked along the beach 
by a broad strip of breaking, foam-crested 
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waves ; and the next k was a dancing, 
tossing, roaring sheet of ever-changing liquid , 
silver; or far away we would see the spray 
like pearls rising high in the air before the 

o 

storm, and aP*our feet the waves curled up 

o 

like huge furious monsters, dashing at thd* 
sands and shingle as if bent qp destruction, 
and then with a swirl sliding back, a mass of o 
foam, to meet and join the next wave, and 
with its help again come on to the attack. 
Over and over again P fancied I could 

o 

hear the shrieks and groans of people in 

distress, and I turned for confirmation of 

my fangies to the .faces of ’my companions ; t 

but all remained unmoved, but Jbore the 

quiet determined look that assured me that, 

had any unfortunate beings called for help 

from .the midst of those wild waters, gt the 

risk of those men’s lives it would unhesita- 
0 

c 

tingly have been given. Ojice foe a moment, 
when a thin mist swept before the moon and 
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made the lighten* the waters appear more 
[like day than night, I clearly saw off the 
horizon the upper part of a ship’s masts, witfi 
some sails bent to their yards, and all heeled 
over as if the ship v^ere .Aen about to 
founder, and I gave a loud exclamation ; but 
an old sailor $ put his hand on my shoulder 
and cafled in my ear, “ All right, master, all 
right 1 We have watched her for a quarter of 
an hour trying to make the point of the 
sands yonder, and she is now past them and 
has an open sea. She is as safe as you are 
nowpthank God ; but it was a near shave, and 
we thought she and all in her were gone.” 
Often siqce then in my dreams I have seen 
that wind-tossed sea, and heard the roai»of 
the waters and the screams of the stornf, and 
sgen those masts and* sails heeling over, and 

have % awoke with a start and dread fear in 

* • 

my heart 4 

I had been tired* when I came in from 

6 
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work, and I had a snug wajm bed waiting 
for me, and moreover I reasoned that watch- 
ing a storm in the dead of night was no«parl; 
of a rat-catchers duty ; but I was so fasci- 
nated I could; not tpar <myself away, and I 
stood with my companions behind the boat) 
till long after midnight Then two other 
figures dressed like my companions ' joined 
us, and it was only when they spoke that I 
recognised one as the parson of the parish, 
and the other as the young curate who had 
helped us with the babbits. Both asked a 
few questions of the sailors, who seamed 

o 

eager to give them information ; and then the 
rector, turning to me, said: “You will be 
perished by the cold if you stand here longer 
Com£ with me, and I will show you a picture 
of a different sort, but yet one that I think 
will interest you.” I readily accepted and 
followed^ my friend, who, though far front n 

- O °m ^ 0 

young man, bore die buffeting of the storm 
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manfully ; and*he» led me 'up through tKe 

village Itreet, and then turning down a’short 

steef) lane brought me to a little cove that 

was partly sheltered by a spit of rock that 

jutted out into the* sea, Uanre, such as it 

fcwas, was the harbour of the village, and by 

the fitful lighj I could see some dozen fishing 

boats clrawn up high on the beach above the 

force of the waves; and beyond, a cluster of 

low, one-storied cottages and sheds, with 

small boats, spaffe, timbers, windlasses, etc., 

all denoting the home’ of fishermen. From 

thiteMve, early that morning, two boats had 

sailed wifh their -nets for the fishing grounds 

out beyopd the sands, and it was for these 

my friends behind the boat were patiently 

watching, and it was to say a few wofds to 

cheer and comfort the wives and families of 
* • • 
these men that the old rector had now 

come. 

From a latticed window just in front of us 
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a bright lamp shed Its rays *£>ver th§ cove, 
♦and tn<e rector took me straight to the doof 
e of this house, and having knocked and beep 
'told to come in, he lifted the latch and 

o 

ushered me iTTaide. « The room was like 

C • •» 

hundreds of others along that coast, the 
homes of the toilers of the deep, and bore 

c # O. 

evident signs of being made by men more 
used to ships than stone or brick buildings. 
It was a good large room, very low, with 
heavy rafters overhead, which, with the 
planks of which the walls were constructed, 

had doubtless been taken frorp boaCs?”« 2 &d 

0 

ships thpLt had served their 'time on the sea. 
The open fireplace at the end, with> its wide 
chimney, was the only part of the building 

■e 0 

not made of old ship timbers and planks, and 
there <was a strong smell of tar from these? , 
and from sundry coils of dark rope that were 
stowed away in a far ^corner. 0 The longo 
table down the middle of the room was of 
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mahogany anfl liad seen better da^s in a 
Captains cabin. The benches rotyid 
1 had served as seats on some big ship'^ 
deck ; and there were swinging lamps and* 
racks hung oyerhead froturthe rafters, with 
rudders, boat-hook, snatch-block, belaying 
pins, and various things I did not know the e 
use of; but all were neatly arranged. There 
was a large arm-chair made out of a barrel 
set ready by the side of the hearth, on which 
were spread dean flannel clothes to warm 
and air, in readiness for the home-coming of 
tfiSTtet and tired husband. 

In front of the fire, *attending to it and 
to three or foiir pots and kettles that 

simmered on the hearth, stood a wdlnan 

• • 

about thirty years qjf age — just an ordinary 
•iisherman’s wife, strong $.nd well shaped, 
without l>eauty of feature, but bright and 
intelligent looking and when a smile lit up 
her face, it shed such a kindly ray that one 
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felt tfyat the husband in the little fishing boat 
op ther storm- tossed deep might have his eyes 
fixed on the lantern burning in the window,' 
but it would be the lighjt of the wife’s smile 
that kept his ffaM Steady on.the helm and 
guided the boat, and made him long Xa 
round the point and come to anfthor. e 

On the other sjgfe of the hearth was# 
another arm-chair, also made out of a barrel, 
but much smaller ; and in tl^is, packed tightly 
and snugly round with cushions, half-sat, 
half-reclined a boy about ten years of age ; 
but, alas ! a pair of crutches leaniijg in the 
comer beside him at once told a sad tale. I 
know the points and beauties of afl sorts of 
dogs, c and always admire them, but I am not 
much of a hand at the good points and 
beauties of men and women, and as ftJP 

Q 

boys, it is rare 1 see anything but mischief 
written in their faces; but somehow I could 
not take my eyes off the boy o in the chair. J 
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suppose because it was so different tp any 
Other young face I had ever seen, and so' 
different to what one might expect to find 
amid the surroundings of a fisherman's 
cottage. 

It was a dark, delicate, oval face, like ? 
girl's, «with finely cut features, and a com-, 
plexion as fair as the petals of an apple 
blossom ; but it was his great brown eyes 
and long eyelashes, black as night, that held 
the attention, together with a look of deep 
patient suffering, mingled with gentleness 
and love that lit all up, and filled even the 
heart of a rough old ratcatcher likefme with 
a feeling of deep pity and an intense desire 
to protect* and befriend a small c^ature 
who looked too fragile, too beautiful, and 
fbo'good for this old wosk-a-day wdrld of 
ours, and as if he were only tarrying for a 
short while before going to his eternal 
home, where fyis features will be beautified 
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by perfect love, and wifi lfcse the look of 
suffering and pain. 

The rector, taking off his “sou'-westes’" 
is he entered, turned tq the woman with a 
cheery voice, shid, “ Well, Mary; how 
are you and the boy ? — how are you, m/ 
man ? I happened to be passing ” (ji$t as if 
it were quite a common thing for a parson to« 
be out on the loose at one a.m. on a winter’s 
night), “and I thought I would just call in to 
say that, the men at # the boats tell me that 
the bark of this gale is far worse than its 
bite, and that it is a fair, honest, Tatfling 
gale that such good sailors as your husband 
care nothing for, and that we may expect 
thd boats in with the daylight, po you may 
keep the pots boiling.^ But why isn’t that 
youngster snug ip bed and asleep f Oh ! he 
can’t slepp when the wind howls,® and Jack 
is away ! Why, my bqy, J«ack will laugh at» 
you when he comes home, and say he don’t 
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want such big^ tired-looking eyes watching 
for him ! Well, it will be morning sootf, and, 
•please God, Jack will be here, and will have 
popped you into bed himself before most of 
the world are up aftd abog^ At this Mary 
,smiled ; and the little boy, with a low laugh, 
said: "Jack^ knows Mary and I are waiting 
for him. Jack says he can often see us, and* 
all we are doing, when he is out at sea in a 
raging storm, and the night is ever so dark ; 
and he’d feel bad, Jack would, if I was not up 
to see. him eat his supper ; and besides, Mary 
cmM-not sit here alone and listen to the 
wind and sea, *and I am never tired and 


sleepy -s^hen waiting for Jack. Besides, Jack 
says he must tell someone all he has <Jone 
and seen while he gets his supper, andPMary 
i§ tpo busy after the* nets and things, so I sit 
here, and Jack tells me of such wonderful 
things : it is just lovely to hear him.” 

The rector woulcl not sit down* and soon 

JW* Se* 
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hurried me off to another cottage, much such 
another as the first; but instead of Mary and 
the boy, we found a great, tall, gaunt old, 
woman, sitting up before the fire, waiting for 
her two grandggns, jnrhcfc were away in the 
same boat with Jack; but to the rector's,, 
cheery, hopeful words, the woman "answered 
with a bitter, sharp, complaining* tongtib i 
don’t want no stop-at-home idle chaps to tell 
me what a storm is. Danger 1 who says 
there’s danger ? Danger wfch a little puff , of 
wind like” this ? Not but what both of those 
boys will be washed ashore one day asjheir 
grandfather and father were. It’S in the 
blood, and trying for a lone woman. Drat 
the f boys ! I told them not to go off with 
Jack. * I could see plain for days” that |t was 
coming on to blow ; biA oh, no | they know 
better than me, Mio have lived to Jose their 
father in C such a storm as this, and to see.bis 
boat with my own eyes®go to pieces on the 
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Point as she carte in, and* not a man saved, 
and me left with them boys to keep. * Go^ 
only kfiows how I did it, and now they are, 
that masterful they won’t pay no attention tq 

me.” And then, asfa hurroae of wind dashed 

• • * 

at the door and windows and sent the smoke 
from the* wood fire far out into the room, the 
poor old thing started and turned to the* 
night outside with a look of terror ; and, as 
the 'Storm rushed on, and then there was a 
lull, she threw tier apron over her head and 
sobbed for fear and* deep anxiety for her 

The rector • comforted her with gentle 
words qnd praise of her pluck and nerves; 
and as he and I returned to the beacj), he 
told me that the old woman had ondfe been 
th<^pretti£st girl foi* many miles round, that 
when her boys were far too young to help 
Her the father had been drowndd by the 
upsetting of his boat on the Point, and from 
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that day she had worked add toiled, mending 

nets and selling fish in fair weather and 

■ r © 

foul, often weary and half-starved, but suer < 

ceeding in the end to keep her old cottage 

over her head,*«?,d “to bring her boys up 

respectably and turn them out two of the . 

smartest fishermen along the coa|t. 

As we left the cottage the first tender 

light of the morning was paling the eastern 

sky far out to sea, and hastening on to the 

Point, we could just make out a distant sail 
0 • 9 
appearing now and then out of the departing 

darkness of the night, and before half air hoflir 

0 

was ove£ the rector,, declared it to be Jack’s 
boat coming in fast before the wind. All 
the „ village was astir in a minute, old men 
and young women and children hurrying to 
the coye and making ready for the h<#n& 
coming ; and in a few minutes the boat, with 
Jack holding the helm and tlje old c woman’s 
boys sitting crouched low down, dashed past 
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the Point, turtied sharp into the cove, and 
down in a moment fell the sail §nd |he 
anchor-chain rattled out of the bows. There* 
was no cheering or noisy welcome or rejoio 
iqg, for such scenes were^ife daily incidents 
in the life of the village ; but everyone lent 
a helping l\jind, and in a few minutes Jack 
and his men were on shore. The old grand- 
mother was there, but took no notice of her 
grandsons, who marched off to the cottage 
laden with oars, etc., where the old woman 
had just preceded them to put out the 
l>reakTagt. 

The rector and I tuned to go home, and 
as I passed the cottage where Jack lived I 
glanced in and saw him standing orr the 
hearth, tall, massive, weather-beaten and 
rugged, with the lame bpy high up in his 
arms looking hard in his face; and # both man 
and child had «ucfy a happy contented smile 
on their faces that it did me good to see, and 

M 2 
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I think may have rejoiced eVfen the angels 
sb9ve. r 

»Vhen parting from me at the inn door» 
the rector said that if I tyked to step up to 
the rectory that^Tening after my supper he 
would find me a pipe of tobacco, an<^ tell me 
all that was known of the history *pf the„little 
boy who had awakened such an interest in 
me, for, he added, “it is a very curious 
Story.’ r 




( i6 5 ) 


chAvtxt^x 

At eight o’clock, having fed my dogs and 
ferrets and -left my boy Jack chatting in the^, 
harness-room with the rector’s old coach- 
man, I found myself in a snug arm-chair, 
pipe in mouth, ^y feet on the fender, and 
the rector sitting opppsite me in his study, 
he also enjoying an after-dinner pipe; and 
after a shat* over the events of the day and 
of "the storm of the previous night, the 
rector began the history of the poor lame 
boy at the ..cottage thus— 

'* I dare say you remember that about 
eight years ago the Irish qyestion wa» giving 
the authorities much trouble anjl anxiety 
owing to* the active turn it had then taken. 
Hideous /nurders were of daily occurrence 
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in that unfortunate country. •Dynamite was 
b§ing used in London to destroy our public 
buildings, and many of our statesmen wece* 
being tracked by paid^ assassins. Strict 
orders had beelwisstied by the authorities 
to watch all our ports to prevent the landing* 
from America of arms and infernal machines, 
and both the police and Customs officers, 
were on the alert ; and yet, in spite of all, 
bloodthirsty, cowardly dynamiters and assas- 
sins succeeded in sneaking into the country, 
and every now and then perpetrated some$ 
hateful outrage. Well, it was „durifTg this 
time that one November morning a queer- 
looking yacht-like vessel appeared in the 
offing, and for two days kept standing about. 
During the day-time it was well out in the 
offing, » but once m or twice at night it was 
noticed by thp coastguard and sailors to 
have come close in to land, oand altogether 
its movements were so mysterious that our 
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suspicions wens fully aroused, and the officer 
of the coastguard telegraphed to Jhe exp- 
lain of the gunboat stationed at Brockmouth* 
to put him on the alert. • 

, “ For some, days after tbi? nothing was seen 
of the )jacht, and our suspicions were lulled, 
and life in gur quiet little village had settled 
down to its usual routine, when early one 
stormy morning the strange vessel was again 
seen close off the land, and a boat manned 
by six men put off for the little harbour ; and 
just as it rounded the Point and got into 
£moo«h,wajer, a dog-cart, that we all recog- 
nised as one let out fqr hire in a*town ten 
miles inland, drove down to the beach. 

Beside the driver sat a tall, thin, dark <man, 

• • 

but the few people on the beach had only 
time to observe tins and, that he bad the 
dress atfd appearance of a gentleman, when 
he sprang from the cart and hurried to 
where the boat lay, and without hesitating a 
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moment or speaking to anyone? he waded out 
thipugh, the low surf to the boat, which at 
"once left the harbour and made the best of 
its way to the yacht, wl^ch as soon as all 
were on board hoi&ed'all sail and was soon 
out of sight, driven along by a stopn that 
became in the course of the day as fiyce a 
one as that of last night. There was much 
talk on the beach among the fishermen and 
in the village among us all as to what the 
yacht could be and who the stranger was; 
and we gathered from the driver of the 
dog-cart, who had put up his horse at e fhe inn 
to rest, that he had been called by the porter 
*at the railway station to drive the gentleman 
over*; but that he had not hearc^ his name, 
or what business brought him here. The 
driver, who was a e sharp old fellow, said the 
gentleman had chatted with him as he came 
along, but kept pressing Iiim <to drive faster 
and faster, and gave him five ^shillings above 
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his fare to use tiis best speed, and he ^dded : 
‘I don’t! know who he is, or what his bi$i- 
'ness mfty be, but I know one thing — he is 
air Irishman. I c^n tell it by his tongue," 
and by his queer-lookihg blue eyes and dark 
•hair* 

“ Fqur and twenty hours passed, and during, 

1 that time many people, I among the number, 

did not go to bed, for the storm which had 

sprung up wit]} the departing yacht had 

blown itself into half 3 hurricane, and there 

•were fishing boats out, which made us all 

anxious.. As we did last night, or rather this 
• , 

morning, I went round t<r a few of the fisher- 
men’s houses where there were anxious wives 
and mothers waiting for the absen^ ^and 
chatted with and cheered them, and I was 
loading the two cottages that I daresay you 
noticed dose under the rook towards the 
Point when therfrs^streaks of morning began 
to~appear,in the east. I love to see die 
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day break at any time, but I°especially like 
'tq, watfh it over a stormy angry sea; and 
therefore sheltering myself a little behind a’ 
f boulder, X stood gazing ^for a while, when 
presently, like a ‘thing*’ of life, game plunging 
and driving from the very gates of t|ie morn- ' 
jpg the same yacht that had sq, puzzled us. 
On and on it came, close-hauled to the wind, 
straight for the narrow rock-bound jaws of 
the cove; and I saw at a glance that, if it 
kept its course, it must strike on a group of 
rocks some half-giile out at sea ; and, parson 
as I am, I knew, should she strike {Khm, no 
human aid could save the lives of those on 
board. 

“d hardly know what I did, except that I 
took off my coat and waved it frantically, 
and mounted the highest pinnacle on® the 
rocky point tq make myself seed by the 
fated crew ; but though at last 0 1 could 
actually distinguish two men at the wheel 
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holding the • vessel close to the wind, 
yet they took no notice, and came £>i> 
%nd on, leaping waves mountains high 
one minute, and lost to sight the fiext in the* 
trough of the seas. ♦ Scopes of fishermen 
soon joined me, and even their wives 

followed and crouched near, behind the 

# » * • 

•ocks ; and so fully was the ship's danger 
realized, that from time to time a deep 
groan, half of despair, half prayer, went up 
from all. There was but one hope — could 
jthe yacht be kept close enough to the wind 
lead ^ those steering her to believe they 
could make the entrance of the harbour? 
or would she be carried far . enough to wind- * 

ward to make this impossible, and so force 

• -•*- • 

those in charge to alter her course to avoid ’ 
the «titf cliffs beyond*? Ah^ no ! We saw as 
we watched that she was too* good a vessel 
to fall off # to leeward, and those handling her 
too good sailors to allow her to do so, for she 
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(lew over the waves like & beautiful bird for 
,the entrance of the harbour, and the sunken 

rocks were in her direct line ! , , 

• 

, “ Suddenly as we watched, with every sense 
strained to the utpiost, a lid our eyes rivetted 

O <!> 

ott the doomed ship, we heard away out to, 
sea the boom of a big gun, and then another, 
"and presently we saw emerging ?rom Ae fast 
diminishing darkness a low, long steamer. 
At first we thought it was a ship also in 
deep distress, making signals; but the old 
sailors soon saw this was not so, and declared! 
it was a gunboat firing at the yach* in ttotf 
hope of driving her on to the rock-bound 
coast, and also to attract the attention of 
thv coastguard, so that, should she reach 
the harbour, those on board might be pre- 
vented from escaping die hands of justice. 
It was a cruel service for British sailors to be 
employed on, however necessary, andhard 
to witness. Man hunting man to his death. 
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when the win4 afld waves already held open 
the portals of eternity before him, ancl little 
short of a miracle could avert his doom ! 

“ A few minutes, a few hundred yards, and 
the yacht is on tfie socles*! Gallantly she 
gfides along the side of that green wave and 
dashes The foam from her crest ere she 
plunges deep into the sea. A monster wave* 
rolls fast upon her as if to swallow her 
quivering form. High, high she rises, till 
half her length *s in the air over the crest of 
the wave, and then down she sinks ; then 
the crash comes. Waves dash over her, her 
masts fall, her boats are wrenched from her 
sides, and the next minute we see her, a 
tangled mass of wreck and cordage, fiynly 
embedded * on the pitiless rocks. *Don’t 
suppose our fishermen had been quietly 
watching* this and doing nothing to help. 
From the first^ preparations had been made. 
Our friend Jack, and a score of other active 
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young men, had shoved off the only boat on 
Jthe beach that had the faintest hope of living 
in a storm like this, and had been waiting in. 
cit close to the harbour mouth some minutes 
before the yacht> struck.,''* But so small was 
the chance of that frail boat living in such a r 
sea, that many of the most experiei ncecf of 
the sailors made signals to prevent the men 
starting off to meet what they thought was 
certain death. Others thought it might be 
done, and waved contrary signals ; and it was 
then that one saw what sort of women our 
sailors’ wives are, for though many standing 
there wjth us had ijear and dear ones in that 
boat, and were suffering tortures of 0 anxiety, 
nolb a word was spoken, but all was left for 
the men to do as they thought right. 

" A§ the yacht struck^ a deep, wailing sjiout 

went up from all on land, and .these in the 

0 0 

boat knew what had happened, and the next 
moment we saw the &>at plunge into the 
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green waves at the harbour mouth. JFor a 
' moment it seemed to stagger and qu9.il, a®d* 
’then, impelled by those hands and muscles < 
of iron, it was dryen forward through the* 
blinding spray into tfie angry sea beyond. 
■•Shall I „ever forget how we watched that 
boat, flow counted high on the top of a 
1 wave, now for moments lost to sight, the 
men all straining at their oars to the utmost, 
and always creeping forward yard by yard ? 
All this time, we on thp Point could# see, with 
’increasing fears, that the hope of the yacht 

holding Jtogeti^er till reached by the rescuers 

• • 

was but a* faint one. Each monster wave 
that rolled in lifted it from the rocks and left 
it to fall b^ck with an irresistible force jnfidst 
spray and foam, that constantly wholly hid 
it? from our sight ; and ev$n before the boat 
started, portions of the wrQpk wgre being 
tossed about on thp sea, making its passage 
even more o precarious. At one time a group 
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of lpiman beings was seeft on the deck 
dinging to some cordage ; but when the next 
wave passed, most of them had disappeared’, 
and we knew they had^ perished before our 
eyes. It was ^difficult to distinguish objects 
midst the turmoil, but it soon was whispered 
. among us that some one or -more persons 
were crouching behind the bulwarks, probr, 
ably lashed there for safety, and from an 
occasional flutter of a red jscarf or garment, 
we feared there was. an unfortunate woman 
among them ; and once, as the waves re- 
ceded from the deck, we distinctly saw a man 

0 • 

rise up from the group and look for a < 
moment towards the approaching boat, and 
thdh e sink again beside his companions, just 
as the incoming wave swept high over the 
poor Shelter the stout bulwark afforded. 0 0 

9 ' 

“ If the yacht could only hold together a 
few minutes longer! §ut no ! once more it 1 
rises from its bed like som^ agopised, dying 
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monster,; and tBen as it falls back it pyts in 

two, and half of it is a drifting mass of^lanks 

and timber, washing forward as if to meet the 

boat and destroy it. r A portion yet remained 

fixed on the *rock, ancl flow and then we 

fcould still see the group crouching behind 

the bulwark* On and on fought the boat, , 

•now a little out of the direct line to avoid the 

wreckage, till it was close behind the wreck 

and partially sheltered by the rampart it 

formed against the se^; but at that* moment 

all that remained of it was again lifted high 

in the air end dashed forward; and when 
• • 

► the Wave had passed by, • there was only the 
frail boat with its brave crew to be seen on 
the surface.. We see it pause for a mojntnt, 
and then the oars all dip together, and the 

bdht dashes forward. Someone leans otfer the 

• • 

bows, and there is a moment’s struggle ; but 
the mist and foam prevent our distinguishing 
clearly wk^jt is gping on. After a while they 
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evidently find there is nothing further that 
c$n b£ done; the boat is put before the 
waves and conies dashing back towards land 1 . 

“ All on the Point fyurried down to the 
entrance of the harbour ; and many of the 
men, with coils of rope in their ha#$s, stood 
. ready to give assistance. A§ eacfe wave 
rolled under the boat, it flew through th$ 
water, and then sank back again hidden 
from our sight; but nearer and nearer it 
came op, till at last pn the crest of a wave it 
darted sharp round the Point, and lay tossing 
in comparatively calm watefc**% Steadily its 
crew rowed it up the little harbour, and as it, 
approached the beach scores of ready hands 
seized it and ran it high up on to„dry land, and 
a cheer rang out above the roar of the wind 
to welcome those snalched from the ja*Ws of 
death. „But this was not responded to by 
the men in the boat o They all looked stern? 
and anxious; and then we/saw that Jack, 
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who was crouched in the bows, was supjjorfc 
ing in his arms the slight form of # a fay* 
young girl, with long, soft, tangled hair 
falling around her and forming a frame to 
the most beautiful saint-like face my eyes 
lyid ever seen. Her lips were parted in a 
smile, ancT her eyes looked down on a small 
boy about two years old, who was bound in 
her arms by a red scarf. At first I thought 
she was fainting or falling asleep, but the 

next moment — merciful Heavens !-*- 1 saw 

• ^ 

that the back of her sweet young head was 
battered «tn and bleeding, and that she was 
already beyond the storips of life $nd the 
cruel raging of the destroying elements. 

“ Hard horny hands of rough wonjen 

* 0 • 

tenderly and deftly unwound the scarf from 
off^the child ; and Jack’s wife, Mary, pressing 

him to her bosom, hastened with him to her 

• • 

cottage, while t|je fair dead form was carried 
to a fisherman's house close by, and a few 
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days later was laid in its c quiet grave In the 
r old churchyard, within sound of the ruthless 
sea that had so cruelly beaten the young life 
out of it. 

“You may eogily^find the grave, for the 

* • 

fishermen out of their deep pity had a plaip 
cross put over it, with just the words ‘Jack’s 
mother’ and the date of her death ^carved 
upon it To this day, and I fancy for ever, 
the only name she will be known by is 
‘Jack’s ^mother,’ for all connected with that 
ill-fated yacht remains a mystery. Not a 
living creature escaped, except that /rail little 
child. t Many bodies were recovered during 
the next few days, and among $iem the 
regains of the man who had arrived the 
previous day in the dog-cart ; but neither on 
any qf the bodies, nor 0 among the wreckage 
that came ashore, was anything** found to 
lead to ihe identification of the yacht pr its 
owners ; and though € the account of the 
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disaster appeared hi all the papers and was 
the talk of the county, yet no living soul has 
ever come forward to claim connection witfi 

I 

the child or with any of those drowned. 

“ It was thought a? the tinja that the owner 
of the yacht was one of those desperate ruf- 
fians of Insh extraction that have from time 
to time*arrivecl here from America, and that 
when he so hastily joined the vessel he was 
in fear of detection and was about to sail for 
America. Anyhow the yacht was ^sighted 
by the gunboat sent to look after it, and 
chased and (jriven through the storm back 
to our little liar^teur, it being doubtless tbe 
intention % of the fugitive to attempt bis 
escape by land if be could once reach ijjie 
shore. How* miserably it ended you now 
know; but you don’t ,know quite all, {or I 
have not «told you that, on reaching their 
cottage, Jack’s wife found that the little one 
breathed. I have tolfi you of the storm, and 
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I have told you of the •wrgck ; but words 

would fail to tell of all the love and care and 

9 .* 

attention that was bestowed for weeks -raye ! 
for years, up to this day — on the little one. 
Only the recording angel can note such things, 

e « 

and only the God of love can reward them. 
Not that either Jack or his wife think of 
rewards either from earth or in heaven, for 
their love is wholly unselfish and all-satisfy- 
ing ; and were only the boy well and strong, 

0 

I am sup that in all these realms there could 
not be found a more perfectly happy trio 
than Jack the fisherman, little jack, and his 
adopted mother. ^Unfortunately it was dis- 
covered that in some way the chjjd’s back 
ha$ been injured in the storm. For months 
he lay between life and death, at last to 
recover partially only ip health, and without 
the use of his poor legs. 

“Many friends have conj,e forward with 
help, and great London doctors have seen 
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and attended the boy. Till lately they gave 
little hope, but, thank God, there l^as teefi 
during the past year a slow but steady 
improvement, anc^ they now think in time 
tjie boy may grow strSng«ift health, but there 
1 is no h^pe of his ever walking without his 
crutches. $ 

“Fortunately nature has bestowed many 
gifts on the poor child that compensate him 
somewhat for % his loss — first, an intensely 
loving, unselfish nature; and s^ondly, a 
perfect voice and passionate love of music. 
Already*h$ds carried each Sunday to church 
fcy his father^pd*his *roice in the choir is 
celebrated for many miles round, and has so 
impressed ^ the organist at the cathedml at 
Marshford that he either comes himself, or 
sefids one of his phpils, tp give the* boy a 
lesson once a week, and the^e is n # ot a better 
violinist* within the bounds of the county 

than our little Jack is. His father is so 

7 
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proud of the boy’s gifts that k have known 
hin% wh§n wind-bound in a harbour down the 
coast twenty miles away, walk over the, 
whole distance on a Sunday morning and 
back at night rather than miss, carrying the 
little fellow to church and hearing him sing 
tjiere. But it is eleven o’clock, ar^d we ^were 
up all last night. What, no grog? Well, 
good night 1 Come and see me when you 
can, and come and watch the sea with me in 
another sty>rm, and we will see if I can’t rake 
up another story of the doings of the rough 
heroes of our neighbourhood who^go <jown to 
the sea ii* ships. Good hig^^fgood night !” 

And so one of the pleasantest evenings 



Oh, dear 1 oh, dear ! What a muddle, what 
a hodge-podge I h&ve made of this pen work*! 
I sat down thinking it would be quitd easy to 
write a book on “ Rat-catching for thp Use of 
Schools,” and I have drifted off the line here, 
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toppled into* story there, and been as wild 1 
and erratic in my goings on as even* Pepppr 
would be with a dozen rats loose together in 
a thick hedge. Well, I can’t help it. I am* 
not much good at bqoks, ^nd it ain’t of much 
•consequent, for during th<f last few days I 
have keard from half a dozen head-masters 
of achoolf that they find the art of rat-catch- 
ing is so distasteful to their scholars, and so 
much above their intellect, and so fatiguing 
an exercise to # the youthful mind, that they 
feel obliged to abandon the stu^y of it and 
replace it once more by those easier and 
pleasatttfif, subjects, Latin and Greek. Well, 

I am sorry fox it,, very sorry. I had hoped 
to have opened up a great career to many 
young gentlemen, but have failed ; and I can 
only console myself with thinking tlfat one 
can’t make silk purses out of— you know 
what. Mind, in 'this quotation I* am not 
thinkin^of myself and my/ailurq. 
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